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An Opportunity to Grade Up NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1932 


The sum total of $3,000,000 of shoes 
is sold every working day of the year 
over the fitting stools of the shoe stores 
of America. By this large total the IN THIS ISSUE 
American shoe has earned its place as a 
commodity of first interest to hundreds 
of thousands of people in the United 
States. If it takes some 60,000 clerks 
or more to sell this volume at an aver- | Quality Starts in the Sole Grades in Sole Leather 
age book of $50 per day, figure out how 
many people have a direct interest in | The Flexible Work Day and Week New Hampshire Plan for Re-Employ- 
the sale of shoes reaching back to the 
man who takes the hide off the animal 
—all in service to 120,000,000 users and | Rubber Footwear Season Offers New 





Voice of the Trade Observations and Comment 











wearers of shoes. Promotional Possibilities By Ruth Harrington 
Certainly there is an opportunity 
with such a clientele to grade up at | One of a Size Inadequate Stock Deficiencies 
least 10c. a pair and to sell up one 
more pair to each ten persons. If both | Good Windows Need Not Be Expensive. . Building Effective Displays 
could be achieved, the industry would 
make for itself “better days.” The the- The Editor’s Outlook By Arthur D. Anderson 
ory and practice of “selling-up” is pre- 
sented in this issue as the new basis for jae ; 
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FREEMAN 


Shoes for Men 


Le te ee P 
en Roan ge : 
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In over 6,000 of the country’s 
better shoe stores and shoe depart- 
ments FREEMAN SHOES 

are the featured line. 


The ideal popular priced 
companion shoe to fit 
into the background of 
Freeman style and quality 
is THE CHAMPION 
$3.50—built by Freeman. 


Write for our new fall 
and winter catalog. 


FREEMAN SHOE CORP. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


Pp enny postcard publicity 
is O.K. in these days of economy 
but beware of using the card for 
dunning. Horace J. Donnelly, so- 
licitor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment says: 

“A postal card may carry a re- 
spectful request for a settlement of 
current accounts or give notice 
that an account, paper, assessment, 
taxes, gas and electric bills, etc., 


will be due. But such cards must 
not contain notices of balances that 
have not been paid. 

“The law provides for confisca- 
tion of cards violating this pro- 
vision, with a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both.” 

* * Ok 


> = Shoe Mfg. Co. 
of South Milwaukee, Wis., in 
token of an Olympic year, presents 
a new catalog with an heroic em- 
bossed figure throwing the discus, 
on the front cover.. The preface 
reads: 

“There is nothing which typifies 
the game of competition more than 
the Olympiad. Here everyone 
strives to his utmost to win the 
laurels of the game. Without hate 
and without malice, each contestant 
starts out at the beginning with 
the supreme thought of doing a 
certain thing better than his con- 
_temporaries. And so it is in com- 
petition where each merchant, 
without hate or malice, strives to 
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serve his public the best he knows 
how, expecting in return, the 
laurels of a good profitable busi- 
ness if he does his work well.” 

x * Ox 


White the United States 


is only the second most important 
leather exporting country, its for- 
eign sales have a wider distribu- 
tion than those of any other pro- 
ducing country. Some 84 differ- 
ent markets are reached by Amer- 
ican leathers. Europe is the most 
important foreign consumer of 
American leathers. It purchases 
about 60 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. Upper and patent leather 
comprise the largest share of the 
U. S. export trade. American tan- 
ners have been successful in ex- 
porting virtually every type and 
quality produced; but the larger 
share of their foreign trade sales 
during the present year were the 
cheaper qualities. 


Gilbert T. Hodges 
of the New York Sun, and former 
president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, defines adver- 
tising as follows: 

“Advertising: — The printed, 
written, spoken or pictured repre- 
sentation of a person, product, 
service or movement, openly spon- 
sored by the advertiser and at his 
expense for the purpose of in- 
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fluencing sales, use, votes or in- 
dorsement.” 

A national contest on terminol- 
ogy brought in so many definitions, 
that liberty was taken to take the 
best parts of several to make one 
perfect definition: 

“Advertising :—The dissemina- 
tion of information concerning an 
idea, service or product to impel 
action in accordance with the intent 
of the advertiser.” 

* * * 


ppg_YOU TELLIN’ ME 2 
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W hat level shoes ? 


Clothing prices have declined 20.8 
per cent during the depression; 
rent 16.9 per cent, fuel and light 
10.3 per cent; house furnishings 
22.7 per cent. 

Twice a year the Department of 
Labor issues statistics, and those 
for June are just at hand. They 
show that the cost of living has 
declined 6.9 per cent since last De- 
cember, and 9.7 per cent since 
June, 1931. Of greater signifi- 
cance, the decline during the de- 
pression, or since June, 1929, has 
been 20.3 per cent. That from the 
post-war high of June, 1920, has 
been 37.3 per cent. 

Much the greatest decline has 
been in foods, a matter of large 
economic significance since the ma- 
jor producers thereof—the farm- 
ers—have suffered terrifically in 
reduced purchasing power of their 
products. The decline since June, 


1929, has been 35.3 per cent, mak- 





ing the current level only .1 of 1 


per cent higher than in 1913. 
* * * 


Kenneth Collins, 


executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., says: 

“Anyone of us who says he 
hasn't equivocated with the truth in 
his advertising or in his general 
policies in the past year, is either 
a liar or a fool. 

“Becauuse there was no charac- 
ter behind some businesses, they 
have lied in their advertising, they 
have made false claims to their 
sales organizations, they have re- 
sorted to bombast and all manner 
of quackéry, and they have debased 
their products to the point where 
the public has rapidly come to 
realize that there is no merit in 
them. And what have they gotten 
out of this? Well, in some in- 
stances, slightly increased sales, in 
a few rare instances, slightly in- 
creased profits, and in every in- 
stance a precipitous loss of prestige 
that will lead them to eventual 


bankruptcy.” 


M. P. Bringardner 
of Hoge-Montgomery Co., Frank- 
fort, Ky., says: “Business is com- 
ing in very nicely—last week be- 
ing the best week we have had in 
some months and it looks as 
though our problem now is going 
to be in making and delivering 
shoes. It is refreshing to see that 
we are getting an increased busi- 
ness from a good many desirable 
old accounts and the line is find- 
ing favor with a lot of good new 
accounts.” 

This veteran manufacturer of 
women’s shoes, established in 1889, 
is moving right along in step and 
in tune with the times. 

ee ee 


es E. Dittmer, 
secretary of the Ohio Valley Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers Association, finds 
that there is a surprising lack of 





YOUR ADVERTISERS 


—Advertisers in the Boot and Shee 
Recorder are your advertisers. 

—They enable us to send the market-place 
into your store every week in the year. 

—Without advertising pages the Recorder 
would cost you several times the present 
subscription price. 

—Because—the actual cost of each copy of 

the Recorder is much more then the 
few cents you pay. 
Therefore we respectfully recommend 
that you read carefully the announce- 
ment of your advertisers and, whenever 
possible, place your orders with them. 

—Your advertisers are thoroughly reliable 
concerns offering thoroughly reliable 
products. 

—Your advertisers have had the courage 
to continue their constructive campaigns 
throughout the entire period of the de- 
Pression just passing. 

—They represent permanent and reliable 
sources of supply. 

—They deserve your wholehearted patron- 
age. 


Sia TO. 


President. 





understanding on the part of many 
merchants as to the proposed state 
retail taxes in their relation to the 
Federal sales tax. 

If, for example, the State of 
Ohio is to impose an additional 
tax, equal to 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent of gross sales, it would be a 
mighty serious burden on the re- 
tailers of that State for the first 
year or two of its operation and 
during the period. of its adjust- 
ment. Such a consumer’s tax 
would put the retailer in the posi- 
tion of being a tax collector for the 
State government. 

On the contrary, a Federal sales 
tax, collected at the source of man- 
ufacture, would not be a particular 
hardship on the retailer. It would 
be a consumption tax, easily col- 
lected, and paid indirectly by the 
consumer. The so-called Ohio 
Sales Tax would not be a sales tax 
or a consumer tax in any sense of 
the word but in practical operation 
would be a Merchant’s Privilege 
Tax. It would be another substan- 
tial item to his cost of doing busi- 


ness—the first charge on his in- 
come from sales regardless of 
whether such sales produced a 
profit. 

“Tf Ohio, next Winter, turns to 
a retail sales tax, our merchants 
will be forced in almost every case, 
to absorb that tax and pay it from 
their net profits—if they show a 
profit, or from their capital—if 
they are operating in the red. 

“Merchants might as well face 
facts now and prepare for a real 
battle in Columbus when the legis- 
lature convenes.” 


6 we: oe 
W at causes 


business woe? The Journal of the 
American Bankers-Association lists 
six major causes of business fail- 
ure: Inadequate records, neglect 
of inventories, too much credit 
business, unduly heavy credit 
losses, outside speculation, per- 


sonal extravagance. 
* * * 


J. F. Jarman 


of the Jarman Shoe Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., recently returned 
from a contact trip with the retail 
trade in the West—and said: 


“In going through Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Iowa, I have never 
seen a more splendid corn crop. 
To say the least of it people cer- 
tainly have a good chance to have 
what they want to eat. In addi- 
tion to this, cattle and hogs have 
shown considerable strength in the 
last few weeks if you have noticed 
from the papers, and there is plenty 
of corn to take care of the situ- 
ation. 

“It is not a safe thing to make 
predicitions as all others who have 
tried this so far have failed. It 
looks, however, as if we were 
either on the bottom or very close 
to the bottom at the present time.” 

* * * 


Delain Doty, general 


manager of the Selby Shoe Com- 


pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, vaca- 
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, tioned at Atlantic City, where 
boardwalk pedestrianism proves to 
man and womankind that feet need 
comfort all of the time. 

Upon his return from his vaca- 
tion, he helped organize Orthoped- 
ic Shoes, Inc—as a subsidiary 
company—built around 


Ground Gripper lines. 


cad * * 


Herbert Lape, Sr., 
president of Julian & Kokenge 
Company, drove to the Pacific 
Coast by way of Kansas City to 
view the Olympic games. In a 
grand marathon of his own, he 
swept up the coast to Seattle and 
then east through Minneapolis. 
He reports exceptional business 
booked for Fall at the Columbus 
plant. 


* * x 


Ou, of the world’s 


strongest men gave a demonstra- 
tion the other day on a public 
stage. He took an entire lemon 
in his hand, and this fellow was 
so powerfully strong that with one 
squeeze he squeezed out every drop 
of juice there was in that lemon. 
There were about five thousand 
people in his audience and in order 
to prove his prowess he invited 
anybody to come on the stage who 
thought he could squeeze one drop 
out of the pulp that was left, and 
he would give them $250 in cash. 

Several strong brutes went up 
to try it, and they couldn’t even 
squeeze out one-half a drop. 
Among the men who went up on 
the stage was one little fellow 
about five feet three, weighing 
about 92 pounds, who wrote and 
talaed broken English. As he 
stepped up to take a chance at 
squeezing the lemon, the big San- 
dow of strength said to him: 
“What did you come up here for?” 
The little fellow said: ‘Well, 
mister, I’ll tell you the truth—I 
just want to take one squeeze of 
that lemon.” He took it in his 
hand, gave it one tight squeeze. 
and lo and behold, he got five or 
six drops out of the lemon. 

The big Sandow was almost 
knocked off his feet. He put his 
hand in his pocket and handed the 
little man $250 and said to him: 
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the old - 


“I congratulate you. I have been 
doing this stunt for ten years and 
you are the first one who has ever 
collected the $250. What is your 
business?” The little fellow re- 
plied: “I ama shoe buyer for the 
So and So Department Store.” 


ok * ok 


D.1 Devening in 


the Binghamton, New York, Sun 
gives the “Need of the Hour” in 
verse: 


we WANT A CHECK ON TAXES 


ania 


“The postal rates go out of sight, 
The income tax goes higher; 
“Yowre taxed to the left, yowre taxed 
to right, 
While businesses expire. 


“Yow’re taxed on tickets to the shows, 
On gas, on cars, on rubber; 

“On this and that and these and those— 
It fairly makes one blubber. 


“You're even taxed on checks today, 
(More quinine in life’s honey!) 

“For every check you pen you pay 
Two cents in legal money. 


“Up, citizens of either sex, 
Before your wrath relaxes, 

“And cry, ‘We want no tax on checks: 
We want a check on taxes!” 


*x* * x 


Ben Jacobson, 
like a voice out of an active past, 
tells us of the consequence of 
tragic experience. He has been 
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for 13 years in such ill health as 
not to be able to leave 98 Burchard 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J. You 
may remember, some fifteen years 
ago, how he worked with retail 
merchants to keep records and to 
organize their stores on a business 
basis. Many a shoe store is on the 
right path through his guidance. 
Here’s a pathetic paragraph from 
his letter : 

“I only wish there had been an- 
other Ben Jacobson who could have 
advised me how take care of my- 
self for my old age. I never 
thought how important it was to 
take care of my health. I knew I 
could always command good pay 
for my work; but I gave no 
theught to the day when I might 
be unable to work. Here I stay— 
almost useless and almost forgot- 
ten.” 

Write him a letter for old times 


sake. 
*x* * * 


“B ; ” 
usiness conditions 
are improving. The price of qual- 
ity shoes is sure to go up in the 
next six months.” So says James 
Riley, shoe department manager in 
the department store of the 
Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston. 
Mr. Riley makes this statement on 
a display card bearing his likeness 
as part of a new window trim. He 
adds: “In face of these facts, I 
am giving known quality shoes at 
money-saving prices.” 
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IN THIS TOWN” 








| To Be Right 
'A Shoe Sole Must: 


For Appearance 


Be Firm 
Be Capable of Good Edge 


Be Resistant to Permanent 
changes in Shape 








| for Comfort 

me Feel Light 

Breathe | | 
Absorb Perspiration 
Resist Water 

Be Flexible 

Be Slip ~ Proof 
Maintain Proper Foot 
Temperature 














are For Service 


meee §6Wear Long and Uniformly 
rt your ammgeeliel stitches 
m= Stand Much Wetting and Drying 
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Cut the head from this crop and you have what 
tanners call a back. 

Remove the shoulder on a line with the foreleg 
and you have a bend. 

It is from this bend that the best sole leather comes. 

Probably because cattle were intended by nature to 
be beasts of burden, the hide on the back and top part 
of the side is tougher than on other parts of the ani- 
mal. It is not necessarily thicker but the fibrous struc- 
ture is more closely knitted. Individual fibres, seen 
under the microscope, are shorter, closer together and 
more interlaced. It is this interlacing which gives 
soles cut from the bend of a hide that rugged strength 
to withstand wear which marks the really good shoe 
sole. 


The interlacing of fibres 
accomplishes its purpose in two ways. In the first 
place, it is obvious that closely interwoven fibres will 
resist abrasion for a longer time than will loosely 
woven fibres. An analogy may be seen in ordinary 
rope. A tightly twisted rope has far greater strength 
than one which has been loosely twisted. 

In the second place, this close interweaving of 
fibres tends to resist the intrusion of moisture to a 
higher degree than is the case with a loose fibrous 
structure. When moisture enters anything—animal, 
mineral or vegetable—that substance swells up. Its 
structure becomes looser. Tiny fibres are pushed 
apart. The structure is weakened and the substance, 
whatever it is, does not withstand wear as it would 
were it free from moisture. 

So it is not entirely with the idea of creating leather 
which will keep the feet dry that tanning chemists 
have developed their modern methods as with the idea 
of excluding water. They are improving on nature 
by filling in between the tightly laced fibres with a 
combination of tanning materials. It is the care with 
which this tanning is done, the time devoted to the 
work and the quality of the materials used which pro- 
duces the really good sole from the best part of the 
hide—the bend. 

As a matter of fact, and until fairly recent years, 
there has never been adduced any scientific proof that 
the bend is the best part of the hide. The tanning in- 
dustry accepted it as a fact, basing its belief solely on 
experience. 

A dozen or more years ago, however, the United 
States Bureau of Standards in Washington devised 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 





















































The plan herein described contemplates the com- 
bining of a shortened working week with a flexible ar- 
rangement which would preclude the necessity for 
added plant and equipment. Moreover, the plan itself 
is flexible with possibilities of adaptions according to 
the varying requirements of business organizations. 

(Last week we reviewed the Wisconsin Plan for em- 
ployment reserves—now a law of that State.) 

; i framework of the New Hampshire plan is as 
ollows: 


1. Flexibility in number of people re-employed. 

Estimating 3,000,000 of the 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
unemployed to form a labor surplus, the aim is to 
add 10 per cent to the 32,000,000 to 35,000,000 now 
full or part time employed ; 10 per cent to every group 
of workers everywhere. To make room for the en- 
tire 9,000,000 by shortening hours would create a 
serious shortage in materials and labor and so rapid 
an upturn, that a new chaos would be created. 

Additional flexibility for individual concerns or in- 
dustries is possible. It is entirely reasonable under 
special conditions for individual units to add one- 
third more people by providing a 6-hour day for 
everybody, though such concerns must eventually go 
part way back to present hours. 


2. Flexibility in arrangement of hours. 

We must look forward to a future of shorter hours 
for people and longer hours for machines. There lies 
the possibility for the highest standard of living at 
the lowest cost. The tendency will be to work ma- 
chines 12, 18 or 24 hours a day, people 6 hours a day 
and five days or less a week. Overhead cost will thus 
be reduced. Leisure will be provided in large and 
useful amounts—half days off and two or more days 
at the week-end. 

The smallest change we can now make in this di- 
rection in the average office or factory is to team 
two people at the same desk or machine, one working 
mornings and the other afternoons. With only one 
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The Flexible Work Day and Week 





The New Hampshire 


Plan for Re-employment 


new person in a group of ten we have eight working 
regular hours and two working short hours, but 
study proves that 60 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
average ten people can rotate on the short hours, a 
different team each week, so that all can share the 
additional leisure. But one-half of the present office 
or factory day is unnecessarily short. So, the short 
hour teams can work through the noon hour, thus 
gaining one-half hour each per day, enough time in a 
week to warrant a five-day week for such workers. 
Careful study in three factories in three industries 
and in a number of offices indicates that the short hour 
workers can come in a little early and work a little 
later than regular opening and closing hours. Thus, 
in many cases it will be possible to work part of the 
equipment nine or ten hours per day in the office 
(four and a half to five hours for people) and 11 to 
12 hours in the factory (five and a half to six hours 
for people). Where this can be done it divides the 
leisure more fairly among more people. It will let 
off 40 per cent of the office force on Saturday morn- 
ing with comparable results in factories. It is no more 
than doing systematically what is already done un- 
systematically. It is a step toward longer hours for 
machines as well as shorter hours for people. 
Executives, foremen and especially trained work- 
ers generally cannot share in these short hours. 
Skilled handwork, largely personal, like some stone 
carving, must be handled on a single shift basis, but 
extra people can usually be added for this class of 
work because the cost of a few extra work-places 
where only hand work is involved is not appreciable. 
At the present time, varying opinions exist as to 
the best methods of applying the principle of flexible 
working hours in individual plants. Some prefer a 
one-shift short week where there is now a surplus 
of -plant and equipment, although this is not a pos- 
sible solution for most cases, nor for any case per- 
manently without uneconomical plant investment. 
Some prefer shortening the office day perhaps half 
an hour for everybody, compared with the two-shift 
rotating principle, although this means extra floor 
space and equipment and extra leisure in too small 
amounts to be of use to people or to business in p:0- 
moting consumption. 
[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEAS®] 
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Rubber Footwear Season Offers 
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New Promotional 
= Possibilities 


Unusual smart styles, appealing 

material finishes, better fitting features 

and lighter construction with im- 

proved quality, afford opportunities 
for early selling promotion 


by RUTH HARRINGTON 


The new rubber footwear introduced 
by the industry for Fall and Winter wear offers to shoe mer- 
chants the most advanced promotional selling advantages ex- 
perienced in many seasons. 

Finishes, lightweight construction, new fitting features and 
fastener devices adding unusual attractiveness to the footwear, 
should be an incentive for every shoe merchant to plan his rub- 
ber footwear selling program early and pursue this plan with 
vigor and selling ideas. 

In the rubber footwear market, as in every business, you 
still find plenty of pessimists and enough optimists to keep 
the world going around . . . and their own businesses go- 
ing ahead! The pessimists have put on their black gloves and 
black ties and are awaiting to take front seats at the funeral. 
The optimists are rolling up their sleeves, putting their brains 
to work and discovering new ways of meeting and beating 
their problems. 

The situation that confronts the rubber footwear industry 
today is more than a general falling off in buying. It has some 
troubles all its own. Gone are the good old days when novelty 
galoshes sold themselves just because they were something 
new. Women have to be tempted to buy now. Lately the 
seasons have been stingy with their snow, with the result that 
retailers have been inclined to delay until they saw a snowflake 
before signing an order. Prices have been footballed about 
adding to the confusion. 

But be this as it may, there is still good business to be done 
by those who can jump these hurdles. Here are some of the 
ways in which forward-looking manufacturers and retailers 
are planning to do just that this year. 

It shouldn’t take three feet of snow to call out the gaiter re- 
serves. The rain we have always with us. And nice stock- 

[TURN TO PAGE 28 PLEASE] 
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TO PROTECT 
ALTH and SHOES 
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(¥ put a shoe store or department 


on a successful merchandising basis requires three 
parts of planning and commonsense, with one part 


method or system. The average shoe retailer is not 
successful in late years because he, like the retailer 
of women’s wear or other style garments, is trying 
to do what can’t be done. Every garment (or pair 
of shoes) has two distinct natures, one is its assort- 
ment nature or character, meaning its price or price- 
line, its size (and width), its color and material, in 
a general type or kind. The other is its individual 
style-design, or “style-number” nature. Thus “black 
patent leather strapless pumps, size 6%, C width, 
$6.50” states only the assortment nature of a pair, but 
“style +300” states a certain manufacturer’s particu- 
lar design. 

The first step needed in putting a shoe stock on a 
profitable basis is to plan a logical assortment. This 
begins with planned price-lines, in the major types 
to be maintained. Here is where the first mistake is 
usually made. In each major, wanted type of wo- 
men’s shoes, as strapless pumps, strap or fancy 











pumps, oxfords, etc., the number of price-lines which 
can be carried is absolutely governed by the store’s 
sales-volume and is not a matter of choice or opinion. 
Success depends more, perhaps, upon the logical plan- 
ning of price-lines than any other single thing. Ii, 
in women’s shoes, we are to carry even three major 
types, strapless pumps, fancy pumps (straps) and 
oxfords (in plain and fancy), and several colors or 
materials in each type, as patent, black (gun metal), 
tan, gray (not counting blues, reds, etc.), and several 
materials, such as calf, kid-patent, ooze, etc., we cer- 
tainly cannot carry many price-lines, unless our store 
has a very large volume. In shoes the number of 
possible price-lines is especially limited, because of 
the large number of sizes and widths which must be 
carried. Thus, in a typical range running from 3 to 8 
and from AAA to E, 36 size-widths will be carried, 
in just one style. 
for only one pair in 15 out of 36 size-widths. 

This 1-of-a-size usage is utterly illogical. When 
we think of, or plan “stock,” we mean a continuously 
available supply. Now, no item, no size-width, can 


Such a typical plan would provide 
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be maintained continuously, no matter how slowly it 
sells, unless we have at least 2 sale-units on hand at 
all times. There is no such thing as a “stock” of 
one piece of anything. For 1 subtracted from 1 leaves 
nothing, no matter how seldom subtracted. This 
thoughtless usage of “l-of-a-size” is losing the shoe 
dealers of America thousands of sales every week. 
Willingness to carry only 1-of-a-size (or kind) is 
the willingness to be “out” of it as soon as you sell it. 
And what you would as lieve be out of part of the 
time you would better do without altogether, buying 
it only on special order for the customer. 


Now, all this is not a high-brow 
or “scientific” merchandising, but ordinary common 
sense. Lack of it is the cause of most wrong mer- 
chandising. One reason for this is the exaggeration 
of style, of individual detail of design, and placing 
it before assortment, in the planning of stocks. This 
causes a “novelty” style to be bought in too broad a 
size-and-width range, creating many later “stickers” 
and mark-downs. It causes too much money to be 
invested in a “single buy,” with no assurance of re- 
orders in prompt delivery to follow it up and keep up 
full assortments. 
be stocked. 

There are so many usages in merchandising most 
lines of “style” goods that violate all the rules of 
logic and common sense that we can only mention a 
few. The “single-buy” usage, of purchasing a long 
period of supply, is a most glaring one, but a rap- 
idly growing number of manufacturers are seeing 
their error and strive to establish “in stock” styles to 
enable their dealers to maintain continuous size-width 
assortments by frequent re-orders, promptly deliv- 
ered. Let us consider this thoroughly. 


It causes far too many “styles” to 


It is a self-evident truth that, in all business, the 
greatest profit comes from continuously supplying 
continuous wants. Shoes are a continuous want, but 
not many styles of shoes, for individual styles or de- 
signs are changing constantly. Only major types are 
wanted for long periods. In these, every store worthy 
to be called a store has a continuous demand for one 
or more price-lines (not many). Probably not 5 per 
cent of the shoe stores of America have a continuous 
demand, worth maintaining a stock to meet, for more 
than three. Stores with less than $100,000 sales- 
volume have not the demand to justify more than 
two, and probably 70 per cent of the country’s stores 
cannot profitably maintain more than one price-line, 
in most of their “classifications” or major types of 
shoes. The big chain-store operators exemplify this. 

So styles cannot be continuously maintained ; only a 
few of them, certainly not the “fancy” styles, in cut, 
filigree design or faddy colors. But, after price-line, 
size-and-width have a continuous demand and must 
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NE of a size is utterly illogical. No item, 

no size or width can be maintained con- 
tinuously no matter how slowly it sells, unless 
we have at least 2 sales units on hand at all 
times. There is no such thing as a stock of one 
piece of anything, for one subtracted from one, 
leaves nothing, no matter how seldom sub- 

tracted. 





be continuously maintained or kept in stock, and not. 
on a basis of “l-of-a-size.”” Two pairs is the irre- 
ducible “minimum” stock quantity. Certain materials. 
and colors (black, patent, tan, etc.) have a continuous 
demand and must be continuously maintained. Sum- 
marized, then, the assortment characteristics which. 
must be continuously maintained are Type, Price- 
line, Color (material) and size-width. 

Now let us do a little eighth grade arithmetic and 
see what this means in pairs and dollars, and apply 
our findings to a store with, say, a volume of $100,- 
O00 a year. It sells for men, women and children 
(with sundries), respectively, $40,000, $45,000 and 
$15,000. In the women’s department its best-selling 
price has been in the past year, $6.00. At that price- 
line we contemplate carrying pumps, plain (strapless), 
1 and 2-straps and fancy, in a number of materials 
and colors ranging from 4 to 7. Let us say an aver- 
age of 5 in the three types of pump, or 15 all told. 
Each color (material) and type would be carried in a 
size-width range averaging 36. Now, if we only 
bought one style of each type this would total 36 
times 15, or a total of 540 pairs. This represents at 
retail $3,240. Suppose we _ estimate 
throughout about half of these kinds. 


increase the inventory at retail to $4,860. 


two styles 


This would 


Now let’s go back and face 
that physical law that 1-from-1 leaves nothing. So 
far, we only allowed for 1 pair of each size-width, 
in each color, etc. This means 72, not 36 pairs in 
each color, etc. This, of course, would double our 
investment, making it $9,720. This for only one 
price-line ! 

But, actually, this is not enough. For, while the 2 
pairs so far planned for each size-width would main- 
tain a continuous stock to meet the sales-speed of 
the slowest-selling size-widths, the fastest-selling sizes 
sell five times as fast as the slowest, at least. To be 

[TURN TO PAGE 38 PLEASE] 





Here is an excellent example of an effective shoe window display that can be produced at an expense well within the reach of 


the average store. 


It was designed for use by Sears, Roebuck & 


Co. stores. Panels built of wall board and covered with inex- 


pensive crash throw the shoes into attractive relief. Selling points are brought out in black letters and the entire display is 
built high so motorists and street car passengers as well as pedestrians, can see the shoes. 


Good Windows Need Not Be 


But Planning, Ingenuity and Real 
Selling Ideas Are Essential Factors 


in Building Effective Displays 


Expensive é 


Every merchant in these days 
recognizes the fact that good window displays con- 
stitute an important factor in selling goods at retail. 
But not every merchant is equally impressed with 
the fact that poor window displays, or those which 
are merely fair to indifferent, are a positive detri- 
ment to a store and an obstacle in the way of every 
other effort which the owner or manager may make 
to increase his volume of business. 

Good windows help to pull customers into stores, a 
vitally important objective on the part of the shoe mer- 
chant, for customers do not go into shoe stores merely 
to look around on the chance that they may find 
something they might like to buy. Definite persua- 
sion is required to make the average person enter a 
shoe store and submit to the procedure of fitting 
which ordinarily must precede the sale. The cus- 
tomer must be interested to the extent of experiencing 
a definite buying urge before he or she will go into 


the store and give the salesperson a chance to show 
the shoes that are in stock. 

If a shoe window isn’t attractive enough to inspire 
such an interest it becomes a positive obstacle in the 
path of customers who might otherwise be inclined 
to enter the store. This is more true today than ever 
before, for this is a period in which customers and 
potential customers are constantly shopping around 
and comparing styles and values which they see on 
display in the windows of various stores. Your win- 
dows and the merchandise on display there are in 
competition with the windows and the merchandise 
of every other store that sells shoes in your com- 
munity. If the comparison is unfavorable to you, 
the decision is almost certain to go against you and 
in favor of some one of your competitors. 

So it becomes apparent that good window displays 
are not merely an advantage in increasing sales and 
building good will for your store. They are a posi- 
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FIVE FUNDAMENTALS FOR EFFECTIVE 
WINDOWS 


1. Make some one person definitely responsible for 
the job of caring for the windows. 


2. Make sure that the person assigned to the task 
follows through and produces the type of display re- 
quired. 


3. Plan window displays well in advance. Map out a 
schedule for the season. Plan your work and work your 
plan. 


4. Be certain that the window display plan harmon- 
izes with the merchandising policies of the store. 


5. Co-ordinate your window displays with your ad- 
vertising and store promotion, so that each will 
strengthen and re-inforce the other. 


tive necessity if you expect to add to your customers 
or even hold those you already have. This may seem 
to many of the retailers operating smaller stores a 
rather hopeless disadvantage under which they are 
compelled to operate and an advantage in favor of 
the larger stores that the small merchant can hardly 
expect to overcome. Fortunately, however, such is 
not necessarily the case. 

A good window display does not necessarily mean 
an expensive one. Some of the most successful sell- 
ing windows that have come to the writer’s attention 
have been achieved at a moderate or a very small 
cost. On the other hand, many expensive windows 
fail completely in that vitally important element that 
serves to translate interest and attention into actual 
sales. 

Good windows, however, are not often achieved 
through accident or luck. While they do not neces- 
sarily involve a lot of expenditure, they do involve a 
tremendous amount of thought and planning and 
considerable real work. They need not be the work 
of a genius, but they can only result from the effort 
of somebody who is willing to tax his brain with the 
problem of trying to think up ideas that are interest- 
ing and who will undertake the work that is neces- 
sary to carry such ideas into execution. 

Assuming that the shoe merchant is sold on the 
necessity of having his windows sufficiently attrac- 
tive to make people want to come into his store, the 
first thing to do is to fix definitely the responsibility 
for that result. Somebody must be picked to do the 
job, and that person held responsible for: the doing 
of it in such a way that the desired results will be 
attained. Perhaps the proprietor himself, if he has 
ideas and ability along the line of window display, 
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may undertake it himself. Perhaps he may assign 
it to one of his salesmen, who, in his judgment, has 
the ability to do it. Or perhaps he may call upon the 
services of some free lance display man who makes a 
business of this sort of thing and who serves a num- 
ber of stores on a part time basis. But if the owner 
or manager delegates the job to another, whether that 
person be a member of his own organization or an 
outsider, he must still carry the responsibility of see- 
ing that the person who actually does the work per- 
forms his duty in a diligent and efficient manner. 


A of the foregoing may 
seem too obvious and elementary to call for any 
consideration, but the fact of the matter is that most 
stores that fail to make the most of the opportunities 
they have to increase their business through effective, 
well-planned window displays can trace their failure 
to neglect of one of these elementary and funda- 
mental factors. In the great majority of cases the 
trouble is that the matter is not regarded seriously 
enough to insist upon its being done in a painstaking 
and efficient manner. 

Fixing up the windows, in many stores, becomes a 
routine “chore,” and nobody gives it the thought or 
attention it deserves. Naturally the results reflect 
that attitude and reveal to every person who looks 
in the window the fact that this business is being 
conducted in a careless, slipshod way. The shoe mer- 
chant may come to regard the windows as just part 
of his job of storekeeping, and he may be satisfied if 
they look reasonably neat and attractive to him. The 
public, however, looks to them for new ideas and 
definite information that will help them formulate 
their own somewhat vague conceptions of what they 
would like to buy. Finding neither inspiration nor 
information in one store’s window, that public passes 
by to another store where they can be found. 


Having picked the man to 
do the job, the next step in the plan. Here again 
the owner or manager must “sit in” with the window 
display man to make sure that the display plan har- 
monizes and synchronizes with the merchandising 
plans and policies on which the business is being 
operated. For window display is not a matter by 


itself. It is related to every other merchandising 
activity of the store, buying, styling, price policy, ser- 
vice, advertising, and the particular field or clientele 
to which the store appeals. 

A window display may be good in itself but entirely 
unsuited to a particular store because of the merchan- 
dise it is selling or the class of customers to whom 
it caters. It might be a good window at one season 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
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re Shoe Industry 


Style has speeded up. It no 
longer waits for acceptance at the top. It no longer 
slowly percolates down to the bottom. It smashes 
right across the country in weeks instead of seasons. 

If business hopes to ride on the wings of fashion, 
it must learn to speed up its pace. 

We can look from our editorial windows right into 
garment lofts producing by day and night dresses in 
a new color. We can see messengers hurrying to sup- 
ply houses for fabrics, trimmings, thread, ornaments 
and all the accessories to harmonize with the fashion 
wave of “burgundy” color. 

A style or a color can ride into popularity today 
with such speed as to upset all previous calculations. 
Such a meteor across the sky of fashion is the “bur- 
gundy”’ color. 

No definite indication of this vogue was apparent 
to the Styles Conference in May. A word or two 
was said about the “wine reds” but, in the main, 
fashion opinion was fixed on blacks and browns. In 
july, however, the color best described by the name 
“burgundy” spread into the dress trades, and in a 
month it had touched practically every house making 
garments, suits and coats. One enthusiastic dress 
manufacturer made the prediction that at least a mil- 
lion dresses would be manufactured, sold to retailers 
and selected by women of America this Fall. 

If such a color fashion is to flash into popularity, 
it must naturally carry with it a number of acces- 
sories. The first showings of models in New York 
were with black shoes or with brown shoes to con- 
trast; but somehow or other the depth of the color 
makes even black look dusty. The deeper browns 
have perhaps a closer affinity. 

Can it be said that tanners were caught unaware 
and have not moved with the speed of the apparel 
weaver and dyer? 

Can it be said that the shoe manufacturer was 
caught unaware of the possibilities of a market 
for extra shoes in an extra color? 

Can it be said that the retail dealer was simi- 
larly unaware of his opportunity—or is it an in- 
dictment of an industry that has gone sluggish in 
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“Fashion-Slow? 


its acceptance of the “new” and out-of-the-ordinary 
colors and fashions? 

As an industry, is the development of new things 
resisted because we have made a platform and wish 
to adhere to it? 

Are we standardizing all footwear for sweet econ- 
omy’s sake ? 

If a modest million dresses are made up in a par- 
ticularly popular color, isn’t there a store here and 
there that will take a chance through ordering and 
buying the darkest shade of “burgundy” to be a fit 
foundation for a very pleasing color ensemble? 

We do sense a belated flash of action. Some shoes, 
but very few, are in the works, but at that they trail 
the sale of the garments. It isn’t too late, however, 
to “take a chance” if the burgundy shade hasn’t as 
yet arrived in your community. It may be the 
fashion of a moment—to fade out like the Eugenie 
hat—but it is too substantial a color to be a fad 
alone. 


- if the store does take a loss 
on the few trial pairs that it orders, it at least gets 
a reputation for following the fashion. Any new 
shoe color has its hazards. Blue was retarded more 
by trade inertia and trade fears than by the resistance 
of the public. Blue is here to stay because of the 
acceptance of the public—and in many cases in spite 
of the shoe merchant. : 

The deep burgundy color lends itself admirably to 
footwear, and in spite of the lateness of the move- 
ment in shoes, it is worth considering. Leather tan- 
ning and shoemaking has speeded up so there is no 
unsurmountable difficulty in that direction. 

The basic complaint is the attitude of the man 
within the industry who lacks the spirit to venture 
and who seems to think that the problem of sizes 
and widths is such as to make imperative standar- 
ization of colors, patterns and lasts so that all possib'c 
risks are eliminated. 

What this trade needs more than all else is a 
“open mind and a spirit to venture.” 
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Jefferson, Wis. 


No. 35 — The Royal 

Made of Ohio’s Jetta 

Calf, Bal oxford, Royal 

last, blind eyelets, sin- 

gle sole, leather heel. 
IN - STOCK 


A, B widths—7 to 12 
C, D widths—6 to I1 


One of the reasons why 
Copeland & Ryder 
shoes have for three 
generations won the 
reputation of being 
Always Reliable is 
that beneath their dis- 
tinguished outer ap- 
Ppearances are inbuilt 
qualities, with service 
and comfort built into 
dozens of hidden 
places. 


CHI 
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The VALUES back of 
a GOOD NAME 


*“Men’s Reliable Shoes” has been the slogan, and ‘“‘Copegs” 
a famous shoe term for sixty-four years of The Copeland & 
Ryder Co. of Jefferson, Wis. Far and wide among shoe 


merchants they are known for quality footwear for men. 


JETTA CALF is a feature of several of their numbers, giving 
to the shoe an added style value due to its fine grain and deep, 
rich lustre. Its tight break means long wear—durability. 


JETTA CALF is made of selected stock, and so carefully 
tanned that the finished leather not only has full cutting 
values, but shall merit its reputation of being the world’s 


finest black calf. 


Swatches on request. 


LEATHER CO. 
GIRARD. OHIO 
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THE HUMAN STORY OF A GREAT MERCHANT 





My LIFE of STY 





AS TOLD TO ETHEL SHERMAN DANIELS 
By 
JULIUS GOLDBERG 


l, is quite natural that Paris, 
the style center of the world, should have played a 
part in the life of style of Julius A. Goldberg of 
O’Connor & Goldberg, yet it was not until 1920 that 
Mr. Goldberg made his first foreign trip. With Mrs. 
Goldberg, the charming Josephine Kean of Chicago, 
whom he married just before he went into business 
with Mr. O’Connor, he set forth on his first fashion 
trip abroad. 

They went to England, Vienna, and Switzerland, 
but there was nothing there that Mr. Goldberg felt 
could add materially to his conception of style. Then 
they went to Paris. 

“The artistic atmosphere of Paris fitted in with my 
temperament,” Mr. Goldberg says, “and our style- 
hunt looked more encouraging. The French color 
schemes appealed to me, yet there was nothing that 
we could take back to America in its entirety to be 
merchandised. 

“One day while at a smart tea dance at the Place 
Vendome, I saw my first pair of open shank slippers. 
A young French woman who was dancing there, wore 
a pair of black patent leather slippers in this beautiful 
new style. 

“My enthusiasm soared,” he continues. “It was the 
newest, most practical thing I had seen in Paris... 
something I could take back with me to America. 
Mrs. Goldberg, who speaks French fluently, was 
rushed into service. 

“Speak to her,’ I urged my wife, ‘and find out if 
you can, where she got those shoes.’ 

“Mrs. Goldberg insisted that it would be too em- 
barrassing as the French are not accustomed to our 
American informality. So, I went along, only for 
moral support, and we asked the wearer of these at- 
tractive new shoes where she had bought them. 


“As we had expected, she resented our seeming im- 
pertinence, until with Mrs. Goldberg’s French and my 
feeble attempts, we made her understand why we 
were interested in her footwear. Her attitude changed 
to enthusiasm. She had designed them herself, she 
told us and didn’t we like the effect of so much sheer 
hose showing? She was flattered, and of course she 
would take us to her bottier, who was not well known, 
but who had a smart clientele among the younger set. 

“She directed us to a small fifth floor kitchen studio, 
where was found this little French bottier, busily mak- 
ing other fine shoes. I was able to obtain the lasts 
and the patterns of this shoe and the bottier and I 
became very dear friends. He understood when | 
spoke English . . . I understood some of his French, 
and we will always have very happy recollections of 
this open shank shoe incident that brought us together. 

“We brought these patterns back to America and had 
them made on American lasts in suedes and patent 
leathers, as well as evening slippers in all the pastel 
shades. These new styles took New York by storm, 
but it took longer to educate the Chicago public to like 
this new departure in fashionable footwear. However, 
what they may have lost by their slow adoption of 
this style, they have more than made up by the length 
of time they have shown it favor, as the open shank 
slipper is still very much in fashion today.” 


Since this trip, Mr. Goldberg 


has made several fashion trips a year to Paris, and 


spends a great portion of his time there. However, 
rarely does he find new ideas that can be brought 
back to America in their original form. 

The artistic touch of the dreamy bottier, the de- 
signers of materials and colors that have met instan- 
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taneous acceptance by fashionable women, combined 
with Mr. Goldberg’s inimitable creative ability, have 
resulted in footwear originations. Occasionally, he 
finds something thac is unusually attractive and, in 
these instances, he has his special bottiers in Paris 
adapt them to American feet, American lasts and to 
the needs and tastes of his clientele. 

“I find inspiration as well as practical hints on com- 
ing costumes in Paris that I interpret into shoe fash- 
ions,’ Mr. Goldberg explains. “I go to the salons of 
renowned modistes and study the dresses, the lengths 
of the gowns, the styles of the skirts, colors, and fab- 
rice of the gowns that will be worn the next season 
by the American public. These must be reflected in 
the shoes this same public will wear. 

“At the milliners, I study the mood as well as the 
mode of a hat for the new season, to ascertain the 
effect upon the shoes. The art galleries with their 
paintings and tapestries give me inspiration in color 
and shades, and wherever I go, I look for new ideas 
in fabrics. 


“This puts me ahead of Paris 
bottiers themselves,” Mr. Goldberg adds, “as well as 
the American buyers who buy in Paris for the season 
close at hand. I assemble all I have gleaned from 
these various sources. The knowledge of the coming 


style in colors, materials, and shapes, combined with 
my practical knowledge of my customers’ wants, 
makes shoe designing an interesting task. I leave for 
America bubbling with new ideas, rest up on the 
homeward voyage, and in my New York studios de- 


“One day while at a smart 
tea dance at the Place Ven- 
dome, | saw my first pair of 
open shank slippers. My en- 
thusiasm soared. It was the 
newest, most practical thing 
I had seen in Paris . . . some- 
thing | could take back with 
me to America. Mrs. Gold- 
berg, who speaks French flu- 
ently, was rushed into ser- 
vice. 

‘Speak to her,’ | urged 
my wife, ‘and find out if you 
can, where she got those 
shoes.’ ” 


liberate over the coming fashions and complete my 
plans for footwear that will be original—exclusive.”’ 

That is the way Mr. Goldberg, in his innate mod- 
esty, explains it, but those who have followed his style 
creating career through the many years since he first 
visited Paris, say he has an uncanny sense of pre- 
dicting styles that are met with tremendous favor by 
fashionable America. 

“Mr. Goldberg has great power of observation,” 
says Mr. James H. Stone, who, as manager of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, has had oppor- 
tunity to study Mr. Goldberg and his accomplishments. 
“Things that are open to everyone else to see, but 
escape their vision, register in his mind. He sees 
everything from the viewpoint of ‘how can I use 
this?’ and has a vast reserve of ideas tucked back in 
the corner of his mind, which he can command as he 
needs them. He is a gambler in business, preferring 
to create instead of taking what the manufacturer has 
to offer him. There is no praise too great to lavish 
upon Mr. Goldberg in recognition of his great artistry 
in footwear.” 

When Mr. Goldberg first went to Paris he found 
bottiers intolerant of American ideas and American 
fashions. Now they have learned to work with Mr. 
Goldberg, combining French ideas with his. 

“American people like style,” Mr. Goldberg says, 
“but style must always be in good taste. The ex- 
treme things in Paris, with their garish colors, while 
they might possess style, are not always in good taste, 
and would not be adopted by the American public. 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 


Mr. and Mrs. Julius Goldberg aboard ship on one of their many trips abroad. 
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Rubber Footwear Season 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


ings getting splashed should be reason 
enough for women to want the protec- 
tion of galoshes even in October. 

The new, all-rubber gaiters, lined 
with light-weight fabrics, are light 
enough to wear on any rainy day and 
with all types of costumes. What few 
gaiter fabrics there are (with the ex- 
ception of the staple models sold to 
men and to children and in country 
districts) are high-style fabrics, very 
thin and flexible, very different from 
the heavy fabrics of other years. The 
new gaiters have been styled for wet 
weather, not necessarily blizzard wear, 
and they can be promoted many weeks 
before the snow flies. 

New rubbers are new enough and 
smart enough to produce added business 
too. The unlined rubber, or the rubber- 
lined rubber, has an important selling 
point. It can be easily wiped off inside 
with a damp cloth to save suede shoes 
from being marred. In a suede season, 
too, in a season of soft, dull-finished 
textures in general, the soft, satin sur- 
face rubber and gaiter has a real rea- 
son for being. The high polish of the 
old “shiny overshoe” looks out of key 
with the shoes and the clothes of this 
year. The satin finish is fashion news 
to women. 

New fashions in raincoats should be 
a help too. Raincoats have never been 
so well styled as they are this year. 
They have the attractive fabrics, the 
little capes, the widened shoulders, the 
big buttons, all the new details that will 
make them sell . . . and that will help 
sell rubber footwear too. 

Shoe stores can tie in with this new 
interest in raincoats. In displays. In 
advertising. In selling. 

White, for instance, is the feature 
color in raincoats, even for winter. 
And there is a white rubber on the 
market. It won’t sell in great numbers, 
probably, but it will help to stress the 
whole idea of RAINY DAY SMART- 
NESS. 

Suede cloth is new in raincoats, a 
new cloth called “swavel” and this new 
suede cloth has been used in gaiters. 
There’s a novelty fabric for raincoats 
that you can buy by the yard and use 
for displays to attract attention to a 
window of rubber footwear. It’s an all- 
over... an all-wet ... design of min- 
iature “Repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment” auto plates! Even if it doesn’t 
snow a single flake in your city this 
year, it should be possible to put across 
the new gaiters and rubbers for rainy 
days. 

For their gaiters, the majority of 
manufacturers agree on the model with 
the slide fastener, finished at the top 
with a tab arrangement of some sort. 
It’s an easy shoe to get into. A neat 
shoe on the foot. One of the most im- 
portant producers, however, believes in 
the slip-on model, without fastenings or 
openings of any sort, and is planning 








to back up that conviction with an edu- 
cational campaign. This campaign will 
demonstrate to the salesperson how to 
put the gaiter on a customer’s foot and 
how to put over its fit and ease of ad- 
justment when properly done. 

A slide fastener that has been widely 
promoted in ready-to-wear this Spring 
and Summer will make its first appear- 
ance in gaiters this season. Covered 
with the material of the gaiter, by a 
patented process, this slide arrange- 
ment makes an inconspicuous and at- 
tractive seam. The necessity of a flap 
covering for the slide is eliminated and 
the weight of the shoe can be reduced 
by an ounce or so, a feature that is all 
to the good. 

Another patented process that makes 
news in gaiters is the photographic 
rendering of leather patterns in rub- 
ber. The better stores will show these 
gaiters that look for all the world like 
leather boots, so cleverly has the grain- 
ing of kid, alligator, lizard and other 
skins been simulated. A sample shoe is 
made up in actual leather, photo- 
graphed, and its pattern transferred to 
the rubber by a process similar to that 
used in making imitation wood veneers 
for wall coverings. The reproduction is 
so exact that even the stitching of a 
toe cap in the model leather boot will 
be visible in the rubber article! 

The general style trend in rubber 
patterns is for such neat, tailored ef- 
fects, whether photographic or not. 
Fanciful designs, such as cobweb pat- 
terns and modernistic angles, are shown 
chiefly in the less expensive shoes and 
are a means of differentiating these 
grades from the higher priced gaiters. 
To make the foot as inconspicuous as 
possible is the object of the new gaiter 
fashions. 

The color story is briefly told. Black 
and brown. The most salable brown in 
the rubber footwear market, however, 
strikes a happy medium between the 
best selling brown in ready-to-wear 
(i. e., a very dark brown) and the 
lighter shades which are at their best 
in sports fabrics like tweed. This me- 
dium brown has been well chosen. No 
red cast. No yellow cast. No russet 
cast. A grayed brown. Neutral. Ver- 
satile. Goes with everything. Matches 
the best stocking color—that grayed- 
brown color that women can wear with 
either black or brown outfits. This 
new gaiter color can be worn with black 
coats trimmed with brown furs, as an 
alternate to black. And it will blend 
with the occasional novelty shades such 
as burgundy seen in cloth coats, or 
with the high colors sometimes used 
for raincoats. 

Construction features are something 
to talk about this year. The experi- 
ences of stores last season with the all- 
rubber gaiter brought home to manu- 
facturers several necessary improve- 
ments in practical design. That’s the 
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reason for the curved cuffs, gradually 
mounting towards the back instead of 
the older models with the straight top 
and the pointed corners. Not so likely 
to tear away in the hand with continual 
taking off and putting on and becom- 
ing to the ankle into the bargain. Toes 
and insteps have been reinforced, too, 
to keep the shoe from stretching with 
constant use. 

It takes some engineering and experi- 
menting to build a light rubber shoe 
that will stand up under strain. 

The rubber gaiters of this year will 
stand the test. That’s another selling 
argument of this year. Practical con- 
struction, style features, the new im- 
portance of rainy day fashions—these 
are three reasons why women should 
want rubber footwear this year, three 
reasons why stores should be able to 
sell them. 


Handwriting and Foot-Fitting 


Tacoma, WasH.—Shoe customers at 
the Rhodes Brothers department store 
of this city this week were treated to 
handwriting analyses. 

A Miss Marian Harrison, of Chicago, 
who has had 12 years of experience in 
the national field of handwriting anal- 
yses, was on duty at the store this 
week, on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, greeting shoppers from 10 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon of 
each day, stimulating store attendance 
with her scientific fortune-telling that 
reveals personal character via the pen 
or pencil impressions one makes. 





New Polish Concern 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A new addition to 
the shoe polishing and shoe staining 
manufacturing industry will be effected 
through the establishment of the Balti- 
more Stain & Polish Company, which 
is scheduled to begin production soon, 
in a plant which is being equipped at 
609 Smithson street. The new concern, 
which is headed by D. H. Peters, will 
manufacture a full line of shoe polishes 
and stains, intended and designed ex- 
clusively for shoe manufacturers, ac- 
cording to present plans. Production 
will be increased as growth in business 
will warrant. 


Discontinues Nashville Branch 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The home office 
of the College Slipper Shops here an- 
nounced recently that the Nashville, 
Tenn., store would be discontinued im- 
mediately. The store is located at 240 
Fifth Avenue. 


New Aberdeen Store 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—James I. Marlatt, 
Shoes, Inc., has been incorporated here 
by S. M. and L. M. Marlatt and Bur- 
dette Miller. 
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‘LAPP & Son, Ine. 


AND CONTINUE THE LOYALTY OF THEIR 
CUSTOMERS 


A reputation such as Clapp shoes have established must be most carefully safeguarded. 


It goes without saying, therefore, that such a major factor as the leathers used in Clapp shoes must 
continue to meet and uphold Clapp standards. 


Therefore the fact that Edwin Clapp & Son standardize on RUBY KID in their black kid shoes, and 
have done so for many years, is as significant as it is gratifying to us. 


JOHN R. EVANS & CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY st. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By HARRY R. TERHUNE, Field Editor 





TONIGHT IS 


“F Florsheim Night 


At Queenstown Lake 


Jewel Wilson and Hugh Crawford, the Florsheim couple, 
Number Thirteen, have been dancing on the floor at Queens- 
town for 480 hours—and they have found that Florsheims 
stood the test. 


And While the Big Marathon Goes Merrily 
Round snd a -_ Big 


halo 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
GOES ON AND ON 


Offering America’s % 85 


smartest quality shoes 
some styles 
ay £3 





—at a decided saving. 
More value per dollar 
than ever before. 


Big Floor Show—Foot Inspection 
EDDIE BLACK, Master of Ceremonies 
MUSIC BY DEWITT SHAW’S ORCHESTRA 


FLORSHEIM SHOE STORE 


203 North 19th St. — Near Second Avenue 
Open Saturday Nights Til! 9 p.m. 











tie Florsheim shoe store 
recently completed a tie-up with a marathon dance 
being staged at one of the night clubs at Birmingham. 
One of the men dancers wore Florsheim shoes and the 
store saw a splendid chance to get in some good pub- 
licity. 
The management of the night club was conferred 


OTHER 
» >» » PEOPLE'S 












IDEAS 


with and a night was set aside as “Florsheim night.” 
In a two column advertisement. in two Birmingham 
papers the shoe store announced that. the couple of 
which wore Florsheim shoes had danced for 480 
hours and were still going. 

x * x 


In his fight for business, 
I. Liebreich, who manages the shoe department for 
Sig. Haas & Sons, Monroe, La., told me that he finds 
if one will just suggest through the mail or by tele- 
phone to the store’s customers that they have some- 
thing the customer needs, the desired results can be 
obtained. 

As a means to this end, Mr. Liebreich uses regular 
government one cent postal cards to good advantage. 
He said: “We checked the result of the postals very 
closely and found that it materially increased our sales 
in Reynolds shoes, and have since used this system 
for a special sale of Bostonians.” The postal read: 
“Tt’s Due You. We are ambitious to give our custom- 
ers the utmost in quality ... value . . . and style. And 
we believe we’ve taken a big step toward accomplish- 
ing that purpose by announcing a new price on the fa- 
mous hand lasted Bion F. Reynolds shoes.” 

On the all-important subject of business, he had 
this to say: “I have found it hard to maintain my 
average for the year due to the fact that there is so 
much cheap merchandise on the market and we do not 
cater to that kind of trade. Guess we will have to 
continue fighting an uphill battle for QUALITY, and 
I am sure we will win out in the end.” 

x * x 


A shoe man way down 
on the Mississippi River decided to go off the “credit 
standard.” Ample notice was given to all charge cus- 
tomers, both in the daily press and when the regular 
bills were mailed out. There were a few tough, long 
overdue accounts which seemed almost hopeless. 
These erstwhile customers still lived in town, but 
bought their footwear in other stores. They were 
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You should know 


that nature has made 
some kidskins better 
than others 





It is commonly believed that the differences in finished kidskin 
result from the variable skill used in tanning—and that all 
tanners start with the same raw material. This is not so. 


Generally speaking, there are two types of raw material—the 
South American and the Asiatic. Of these latter the India, 
usually called Patna, varieties are the finest in the world. 


Nature has endowed these Patna pelts with a firmness not found 
in any other kind. 


This inherent strength, plus tanning science, produces in 
Quaker City Kid a superior and more durable leather. 


Shoes made of Quaker City Patna Kid give your customers an 
extra value in longer service and better appearance. 


QUAKER CITY KID 








REGISTERED 


ALLIED KID COMPANY 


QUAKER CITY DIVISION 


519 WEST HUNTINGDON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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afraid of being dunned. if they came in Blank’s store. 

Blank found a way to get under their skin and in- 
cidentally collected a considerable amount of money 
from this group. The idea was to send each one a 
receipted bill for the total amount due, together with 
a letter in which it was pointed out that the store was 
now operating on a cash basis. It explained that the 
management had decided to let bygones be bygones, 
hence the receipted bill. It worked. 


* * * 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, folks received 
a letter recently on the stationery of the Walk-Over 
Boot Shop that was a model in that it treated a rather 
difficult subject in a most deft manner. Just what 
to say about the store foot specialist and how to say 
it so that the message will be favorably received by 
both layman and doctor is very well handled in the 
following copy: 


We want you to meet, this morning, the smiling young man 
pictured below. He is Forest Hower—a man who probably 
has brought genuine lasting foot comfort to more Tulsa folks 
than any other man in the city. 

Hower does not practice as a doctor. But he has studied in 
the most advanced schools 
in the country and thorough- 
ly understands the analysis, 
treatment and correction of 
feet—whether they give just 
a little discomfort, or 
whether they are genuinely 
painful. 

His services cannot be 
bought. They are a part of 
Walk-Over service and are 
given entirely free and with- 
out obligation. 

you sometimes have 
tired and nervous feelings, 
if your legs or your back 
sometimes ache, or if after a 
strenuous day of shopping, 
your feet feel weary and un- 
comfortable—it is quite pos- 
sible that you have some 
form of foot trouble that 
can be easily corrected if 
properly analyzed. 

It is seldom necessary to 
spend but little money to cor- 
rect foot troubles. The main 
point is to catch these 
troubles before they have developed far. Mr. Hower will be 
glad to give your feet a thorough examination at your con- 
venience. It is not at all necessary that you buy shoes here 
to avail yourself of this service—the only service of this 
nature in Tulsa. 





Forest Hower 


Sincerely yours, q 
WALK-OVER BOOT SHOP 
*x* * * 


rer post-cards in 
two-tone effect, sent out to a mailing list of customers 
who are acquainted with their shoes, has been bringing 
splendid direct sales results, according to A. F. Mar- 
tin, of Martin and Martin, Chicago. They have the 
advantage of being a very inexpensive form of ad- 
vertising. Such advertising is used only for notify- 
ing customers of special sales or unusual features. 
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Different colors are used from time to time and the 
copy also varies. Occasionally a cut is used but in 
general the set-up of the cards is alike so that they 
immediately suggest to the reader the house that they 
advertise. The systematic use of these cards has been 
part of the publicity policy of this store for over a 
year, Mr. Martin says. 

x * * 


W. are all keen 


in getting any slants that will tend to sell the higher 
priced shoes. It is Ted Armstrong, shoe buyer for 
Warren M. Crosby Co., Topeka, Kan., that supplies 
this thought: “We have Foot Delight shoes, which 
carry a built-in metatarsal support. When we have a 
customer for cheaper shoes, we build in free of charge 
a rubber metatarsal pad, explaining to them that they 
will get the idea of what our Foot Delight shoes will 
do for them. In many cases, they will come back 
and buy Foot Delight shoes the next time, while in 
many other instances we are able to sell them Foot 
Delight shoes in place of the cheaper shoes. This 
also builds up a good will for us which is invaluable.” 


* * * 


Style is the big talk 
in the hosiery departments at the various O G stores 
in Chicago. Follow the season, watch your customer, 
show her the very best article you have for her, are 
some of the elements upon which these have been 
built up. 

“We try to bring out the character of the customer 
for style,” said Miss L. K. Miller, buyer of hosiery 
for the O G stores, “by helping her to follow the 
trend of the season. With our clientage many of the 
smartly dressed women prefer to make their own se- 
lections.” 

Wherever the customer is willing, however, these 
is a chance for good salesmanship to increase her 
appreciation of well selected hosiery, Miss Miller 
went on to say. Correct styling of the heel, what is 
meant by full fashioned hose, and the necessity for 
careful selection of shade with respect to color of 
shoe, occasion, and type of customer, are all talking 
points. Many women do not realize the recided ef- 
fect on the color of the hose that the wearer’s skin 
has. A customer is often disappointed when a shade 
worn by her friend does not show up the same on 
herself. Disappointment may result both with the 
hose and even with the house unless the attention 
of women is called to this fact. 

“In our selection of hosiery,” Miss Miller went on 
to say, “we watch the young folks. For the more 
conservative taste style trends can always be modi- 
fied. Mesh hose, for instance, is generally speaking, 
the weave for youth.” 
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THE NEW PERFECTED 


FELT... 











SHOE of black Beaufelt with black kid trim, from 
Dodge, Bliss & Perry, Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


Srvze, beauty, comfort, and long wear are the reasons why 
shoes made of Beaufelt are being featured by the smart manufacturer and retailer. 
Beaufelt means good business and continuing customer satisfaction. It minimizes 
complaints and returns. Beaufelt is handsome. It is sturdy. It does not crock, scuff, 
or mar, and it will never wear shiny. Exhaustive tests have proved it to be sunfast, 
water repellent, moth repellent, and that it has unusual tensile strength. From welts 
lo turns, Beaufelt works in any process and keeps its beautiful dull mat surface. 


Write or call for samples. 


BEAUFELT IS THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 


SUNFAST 
Seas MAKERS OF FINE FELT FABRICS 


\ WATER 
 Bepcident 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Ww MOT H es BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
Bx GRIESS PFLEGER & COMPANY, INC. CANADIAN LEATHER COMPANY, LTD. 
a REPELLENT Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Canada 
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Convention 
Program 


Esai, N. Y.— 
President Jesse L. Patton, Chair- 
man John Slater of the Board of 
Directors, and Chairman Burt J. 
Gosper of the Convention Com- 
mittee have combined their efforts 
to make the coming fourteenth 
annual convention of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation one that not only will help 
solve many of the perplexing prob- 
lems of the trade, but will lend 
new inspiration and courage to 
shoe merchants who are more or 
less ““down in the mouth.” A pro- 
gram both educational and inspira- 
tional, with speakers of national 
repute, is expected to attract at 
least three hundred of the Empire 
State’s independent shoe mer- 
chants to Elmira on Sept. 11, 12 
and 13. The Mark Twain Hotel 
will be headquarters, and three 
floors have been reserved for ex- 
hibits. 

Chairman Slater will preside 
Sunday night, the 11th, at the an- 
nual meeting and dinner of the 
Board of Directors, of which there 
are 45, including the officers and 
the chairman. Every city in New 
York State and several of the 
larger villages are represented on 
the Board, those from New York 
being John Slater, Percy E. Hart, 
Jesse Adler and Max Deutsch. 

Nearly one hundred of the prin- 
cipal shoe manufacturers of the 
country have made reservations at 
the hotel, and two manufacturers, 
the Selby Shoe Co., of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and Dunn & Mc- 
Carthy, Inc., of Auburn, N. Y., 
will also hold dealer-meetings of 
their own. Enna Jettick and Heel 
Hugger accounts in New York 
State will send the buyers or pro- 
prietors to be guests of this en- 
terprising Auburn factory. Treas- 









Empire State Merchants Announce 


Interesting and Practical Talks by Qualified 


Speakers to Feature Fourteenth Annual 





JESSE L. PATTON 


President of the New York State Shoe 
Retailers Association, Which Convenes 
at Elmira, Sept. 11-13. 


urer Fred L. Emerson, Sales Man- 
ager Buford L. Jones and other 
executives will be present in per- 
son, and they have engaged the 
entire mezzanine floor for their 
exhibit. The association makes no 
cooperative charge to salesmen or 
manufacturers who exhibit. In 
fact, traveling salesmen in New 
York State are eligible to member- 
ship, and to those who are mem- 
bers not even a registration fee is 
asked. The retailer-members on 
the other hand pay both dues and a 
registration fee. 

Jesse Adler, of New York, will 
be toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet to be held on Monday night, 
the 12th. The principal speaker 
will be Thomas Hutton, editor of 
the Binghamton Press, and his 
subject will be “Civilization’s 


Feet.” There will be responses 
also from some of the outstanding 
men in the manufacturing and re- 
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Meeting at Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 


September II-13 


tailing trades. President Anthony 
H. Geuting and Manager James 
H. Stone of the N. S. R. A. have 
already accepted invitations, also 
John E. Whittemore, president of 
the N. S. T. A. As customary, 
both men and women will attend 
the banquet. There will be music 
and singing and several “sur- 
prises.” Dress suits will be ta- 
booed and dark coats and flannel 
trousers will be worn instead. 


The speakers 


who will lead the open forum dis- 
cussions Monday and Tuesday af- 
ternoons will include: 

Richard E. Sherrington, adver- 
tising manager of the Selby Shoe 
Co., “The Advertising and Pro- 
ductive Dollar—What Shall We 
Do With It?” 

J. O. Moore, of the concentra- 
tion division and a director of the 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis : “Con- 
trol of Stock and Turnover.” 

Guy E. Manley, assistant treas- 
urer of E. P. Reed & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: “Your Financial Rela- 
tions With Manufacturer and 
Banker.” 

John Slater, of J. & J. Slater, 
New York: “Quality Still Lives.” 

Margaret Hayden Rourke, New 
York: “The Style Element in 
Footwear.” 

William Pidgeon, Rochester: 
“What Is It Worth to You?” 

New officers will be elected at 
the close of Tuesday afternoon's 
session to succeed President Pat- 
ton, Vice-Presidents H. Merton 
Smith, William F. Toher, Her- 
man Friedman and Harold A. 
Read; Chaplain William Pidgeon, 
Secretary Harry A. Chase, Treas- 
urer Leslie Gardner, Chairman 

[TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASE] 
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SHOE LACES 


AN IMPORTANT LITTLE DETAIL 





The wide-awake manufacturer never 


neglects his laces for he recognizes the qual- 
ity lace as one of the smaller yet important 
items so necessary to the smart, finished ap- 


pearance of his footwear. 


Although the customer may not know 
that your shoe conceals a box toe, counter, 
shank, etc., he instantly sees the lace. A good 
looking, quality lace is a visible sign of inbred 
quality in the shoe itself. Equip your shoes 
with laces backed by 67 years of lace making 
experience. We can offer you a complete 
line of glazed, soft-finished, rayon, and mer- 
cerized laces for all types and grades of shoes 


at prices which make them unusual values. 


SHOE LACE COMPANY 


(Successor to Joslin Manufacturing Co., Established 1865) 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
SELLING AGENT 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Flexible Work Day and Week 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


Here is a wide range for possible ex- 
periment. The only fixed requirements 
are two: (a) there must be an element 
of stability and permanency in the ar- 
rangement of hours that is lacking in 
the present temporary spread-work 
methods; (b) there must be no increase 
in the total man or machine hours be- 
cause we cannot increase production in 
advance of orders. Hours given the 
new people must be offset by an equiva- 
lent amount of leisure. 

3. Flexibility of Method of Payment. 
The cost of the new people must be paid 
by workers, executives and stockhold- 
ers. Operating costs of business and in- 
dustry cannot be increased in this emer- 
gency. Various possibilities are sug- 
gested. Some groups have voted in fa- 
vor of six hours work for six hours pay, 
a reduction in income of 25 per cent, 
and in spite of short time and previous 
wage cuts. This is unusual generosity 
and is probably unnecessary. It makes 
room for one-third more people and on 
the average it is probably unnecessary 
to add more than 10 per cent more peo- 
ple, which means about a 10 per cent 
reduction in income instead of a 25 per 
cent reduction. 

Nor is a 10 per cent contribution 
strictly necessary. New people may be 
taken in at about 70 per cent of the 
standard rate. (This is about the rela- 
tionship between a hiring rate for be- 
ginners and the rate for experienced 
workers). This means about a 7 per 
cent contribution. 

It is further emphatically suggested 
that the contribution must be universal, 
from the president down, in spite of 
the fact that executives may not share 
in the shorter hours. This also applies 
to dividends or profits, where there are 
such. The theory of this is that execu- 
tives and owners will profit more from 
a business upturn and restoration of 
values than will the routine workers 
who receive only some spare time. 
Moreover, it must be obvious that this 
project is most effective unemployment 
relief. It will not do to transfer to 
wage earners the entire cost of relief. 
Where there is a contribution from 
executives and profits the contribution 
from wage earners may be as low as 
three per cent. The job can be done 
with a maximum contribution of six 
per cent. 

The contribution must either reduce 
the hourly rate of pay (in which case 
the wage earners must be paid for the 
leisure hours introduced by the Plan) 
or a new hourly rate (piece rate, etc.) 
must be worked out. The total income 
must be reduced only by the contribu- 
tion, and not by the contribution plus 
hours of leisure. 

Every concern must work out its own 
method of paying the extra people. The 
spiritual value of the plan depends 
largely upon the fairness of this 
method. 

4, Flexibility in Method of Starting. 





Concerns, or departments of concerns, 
working four days a week or more 
should be the first to start. Those work- 
ing only one to three days per week 
may work out the method they prefer 
to use and announce their readiness 
to start when their minimum days per 
week have been restored to four by in- 
creased production. The psychological 
effect will be almost equally construc- 
tive in either case. These are sugges- 
tions—we do not know how keenly those 
now working realize the necessity for 
this action. Votes by some labor groups 
indicate that even people on half time 
or less are ready to cooperate. Inquiry 
indicates that workers in all lines, with 
one or more wage or salary cuts, are 
ready to shorten hours and put more 
people to work. 

5. Flexibility for Future Development. 
In the future length of hours should be 
regulated by adequate data on employ- 
ment conditions collected by trades, in- 
dustries and regions. Congress must 
set up the organization for collecting 
such data on a compulsory basis, the 
present voluntary collections being too 
incomplete to be conclusive. 


One of a Size 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


conservative, yet we assume the sales- 
speed of the average size-width will be 
twice as fast as that of the slowest-sell- 
ing. This would double our quantities 
again, giving us a stock, at retail, of 
$19,440. 

If the whole women’s department 
volume of $45,000 represented only the 
$6.00 price-line of pumps, we could 
make only a little over two stock-turns 
a year! The whole thing is impos- 
sible, of course. We haven’t provided 
for “comfort” shoes, Summer fabric 
shoes, satin slippers, rubber overshoes, 
high shoes (for old ladies) and lots of 
other things. This caclulation does, 
however, show how impossible it is for 
most stores to do what they are trying 
to do, featuring three or four price- 
lines and a lot of styles, constantly 
calling their customers’ attention to 
their own deficiencies by broken stocks 
and “outs.” 

The correct way to work from the 
expected volume in a type back to the 
price-line and then plan the assortment 
that can be carried, to show a profitable 
speed of stock-turn. For example, of 
the total sales-volume in the women’s 
department of $45,000, we estimate 
$20,000 to represent pumps, $15,000 ox- 
fords and the balance in other: goods. 
On the $20,000 pump volume we want 
to turn our stock at least three times a 
year, to avoid heavy mark-downs. Since 
this will allow the average four months 
to sell, this is certainly a modest hope 
of turnover-speed. And surely, with 
style-changes ever impending and prov- 
erbially frequent, it is absurd to con- 
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template holding the average pair of 
shoes even as long as four months! 
But three turns is better than the av- 
erage store is doing, so let’s plan it. 

Well, then, our average stock of 
pumps, at retail, cannot exceed $6,660, 
or one-third of the expected volume of 
$20,000. Now let us see what we can 
stock with this amount of inventory- 
capital. Taking the $6.00 price-line and 
profiting by the foregoing calculation 
as a lesson, we know at once that we 
cannot carry more than one full price- 
line to a classification or type. Also 
that we cannot hope to buy any partic- 
ular style-number “across the board.” 
Next, that we cannot even carry 36 
size-widths in a color-material size- 
range, but must cut out the assuredly 
slow size-widths and begin our assort- 
ment at AA (4 sizes), A (5 sizes), B 
(6 sizes), C (7 sizes), D (5 sizes), or 
27 size-widths in the average range. 
Instead of 15 color-materials we must 
get down to 10. This would give us 27 
times 10 (270), times 2, for 2 styles in 
some of its kinds, times 2 again, to meet 
the “irreducible” stock demand of 2 
each, totaling 1080 pairs, which, at 
$6, totals $6,480. This is well under 
the $6,660 allowed as an average inven- 
tory, at retail. 

A problem clearly seen is half solved, 
and when a shoe retailer sees clearly 
what he cannot do, and should not try to 
do, he can make logical, profitable plans. 
There is an adage in efficiency-engineer- 
ing, that you must first plan your work, 
then work your plan. 

(Editor’s Note—In his next article 
Mr. Fast will present the simple “rec- 
ordless” of stock-control by which he 
has helped those stores to maintain 
complete, balanced assortments and 
price-lines. ) 


—_———_ 


Invents Metal Last 


New York—Sidney Kurlan of New 
York is the inventor of a shoe last made 
from magnesium alloys which he is pro- 
moting under the name of the Magneloy 
last, and for which a number of ad- 
vantages over wood lasts are claimed. 
It is said that lasts made from this 
material will not swell, check or break 
and they can be turned to the desired 
contour on the regulation turning ma- 
chine used for wood lasts. 

The metal is considerably lighter than 
aluminum and as the lasts are hollow, 
they can be made light enough to be 
handled easily. They have been suc- 
cessfully used in a number of shoe fac- 
tories and Mr. Kurlan is now negotiat- 
ing with interested parties for produc- 
tion on a commercial scale. 


Buys Store 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Central Shoe Store 
at 2207 Market Street has been pur- 
chased by Sanford L. Bacon. Many 
new and modern improvements will be 





made in the quarters and stock. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


Future Looms Bright 
For Brockton 


BrRocKTON—Advanced orders and the 
certainty of the demands to be made 
upon its in-stock departments has 
brought about renewed activity in the 
South Shore manufacturing field the 
past week, with every indication that 
as least sixty per cent of its factories 
will see real production before Sept. 1. 

While E. E. Taylor Company, one of 
the busiest factories in the district the 
part three months, look forward to an 
even larger run than they have enjoyed, 
the new W. L. Douglas line and the 
Areo-Pedic Division of this same com- 
pany has promise of returning its 
workers at least to five and a half days 
before long. 

Other factories which have enjoyed 
good runs and look for further increase 
for the new sedson are the Doyle Shoe 
Co., C. A. Eaton, Thompson Bros. Co., 
Bridgewater Workers Cooperative, Con- 
rad Shoe Co., Old Colony and Field & 
Flint Co. 

The George E. Keith Co. recently 
reopened its factory at East Weymouth 
along with its Campello factory aver- 
aging 3200 pairs daily and a favorable 
increase scheduled here during the com- 
ing month. 

Stetson Shoe Co., at South Wey- 
mouth, are preparing for what has ev- 
ery indication of an excellent run on 
both its Stetson and M. N. Arnold line. 

Brockton Cooperative Shoe Company 
recently announced a new five dollar 
line, while the Freedman Shoe Co. fol- 
lowed with formal notice of its new in- 
stock department of sixteen or more 
patterns. Both the Givren Shoe Co., at 
Rockland, and the Brockton Shoe Com- 
pany, at Holbrook, Mass., averaged fif- 
teen hundred pairs daily for the past 
two months and this week following 
stock taking started on a new run to 
top this figure for at least three months. 

Corcoran, Gleason, at Brockton, the 
Corcoran Shoe Co., Stoughton, Ellis- 
Fisher factory at No. Easton, and the 
J. M. Connell Co., South Braintree, are 
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daily producing thousands of pairs of 
shoes, with each factory executive op- 
timistic as to the future and firmly con- 
vinced that the “well known corner” 
has at least been sighted if not turned, 
with indications pointing to a slow but 
healthy recovery within the next 24 
months. 


Increased Trading in Raw Hides 


NEw York, Aug. 1—The upward 
price movement was resumed in raw 
hide futures this week, accompanied by 
expanded trade and outside participa- 
tion, and encouraged by the week’s ad- 
vances in securities and commodities. 

Compared with the previous week, 
prices on the New York Hide Exchange 
were 10 to 20 points net higher. Do- 
mestic hide prices were firm during the 
week at 5%c for basic grades, a recov- 
ery of almost 45 per cent since the start 
of the month. The week’s sales on the 
exchanges were 7,000,000 pounds 
against 5,500,000 pounds in the pre- 
vious week. 


Weyland Resumes Operations 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Looking for a 
large supply of future orders along 
with large ones at the present time, 
The Weyland Shoe Company, one of the 
city’s newest industries, started 150 
people back to work a week ago, at full 
time. The plant has been closed down 
for a month for factory: rearrange- 
ments. The officials of the company 
state that they will continue at full 
time operation for at least a year. 





Wisconsin Factory Reopens 


Portage, Wis.—The Great Western 
Shoe factory, located here, has resumed 
its production schedule. Over 300 peo- 
ple returned to work with the reopening 
of the plant. The factory will operate 
at full speed for the present. 














Rochester Speeds Up 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Although chil- 
dren’s shoe factories still are far below 
par, women’s shoe factories last week 
kept the production stride they set 
three weeks ago, speeding up deliveries 
in response to fill-in stocks from whole- 
salers and retailers. 

Fall orders are as yet in the offing, 
but the C. P. Ford Company speeded up 
all departments last week, while the 
W. B. Coon Company called its cutters 
back to work after a brief lull. All 
factories are attempting to set a uni- 
form production that will carry them 
through August. , 


Gets Contract 


MILLIS, Mass.—The shoe factory of 
Joseph N. Herman Co., which gives em- 
ployment to 600 when operated at 
capacity, has secured contracts for 200,- 
000 pairs of army and navy shoes, and 
has many other orders for dress and 
work shoes. It can now operate for 
nearly a year at full capacity. 

3} 


Georgia Prospects Better 


ATLANTA, GA.—The plant of the J. K. 
Orr Shoe Company is running at full 
capacity, according to W. C. Butler, 
general manager. 

According to Mr. Butler, the recent 
increase in commodity prices will prove 
very stimulating to Fall business in this 
section. In the case of cotton, for ex- 
ample, the recent estimate of the 1932 
crop by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at 11,306,000 bales which was 
5,790,000 bales lower than the 1931 
crop and 3,352,000 bales lower than the 
average of the past five years, resulted 
in an increase in price of $5.00 a bale. 

This, in turn, means an increase for 
the Georgia cotton grower amounting 
to $4,000,000. If this is realized, or an 
increase in commodity prices brings an- 
other advance this Fall, farmers and 
merchants throughout the State will be 
in better shape than in a number of 
years. 
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SUPERB CRAFTMANSHIP IS WHAT 
TO EXPECT IN THESE DELIGHTFUL 
NEW DEBUTANTE SHOES FOR 
AUTUMN WEAR. THEY'LL MAKE 
YOUR SMARTEST FROCK LOOK 
SMARTER. 





Blue Ribbon Shoemakers Inc. 
12th & Russell Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send us full information about 
your “‘ Shoes of the Month ” 


Name 


Address 











MODERN SPORTS SHOE SECTION 


Sports footwear section in Bullock’s 
new Westwood Collegienne Store, West- 
wood Village, Calif., not far from the 
campus of U. C. L. A. (University of 
California). Tile, steel tubing and 
pastel tinted walls with modern designs 
conspire to make an attractive setting 
for this suburban store in Los Angeles’ 
newest and exclusive residential and 
college community. The store, con- 
structed by the development company 
for Bullock’s, has been leased for a 


Predicts Suede Popularity 


DALLAS, TEX.—‘“In the Southwest, 
suede is expected to be an early Fall 
fashion leader with black ranking first 
in volume,” said F. A. Brown, president 
of Graham-Brown Shoe Company. 

“Brown suede will follow second. 
Trims on these shoes are conservative 
and usually of patent and kid tips. 
Heels on walking shoes will take the 
usual comfortable height. There will 
be a dress oxford, three eyelet, with 
high heel. Strapless pumps will follow 
on through into the winter in patent 
and kid and calf. 

“Toes are of medium width, which is 
an improvement for both style and com- 
fort. Simplicity of line through the 
whole model is the keynote of fashions 
which we forecast for women of the 
Southwest. 

“For evening, we will show black and 
white faille in the always popular opera 
pump. The white meets the demand for 
tinted models. 

“The popular use of sandals during 
the Summer has been extremely harm- 
ful to women’s feet. For that reason I 
predict that women will demand stylish, 
good-looking shoes, made of the latest 
tinted materials, with a lot of comfort 
built into them. With this thought in 
mind we predict a great wave of popu- 
larity for fine arch-support shoes that 
carry comfort.” 
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period of years, and is a two-story and 
one-half structure of Mediterranean 
lines, the type sponsored in the village 
generally. Display stands here are of 
square steel tubing with black glass 
shelves, the walls are a light green, 
the upholstered seats of green and 
brown, while the central display table 
is of two tones of oak. Stools also have 
steel tubing supports. Wall recesses 
are provided for additional displays of 
shoes and accessories. 


Encouraging Preconvention 
Feeling 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—With more out of 
state manufacturers bidding for display 
space than ever before, attendance at 
the annual convention of the New York 
State Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 
convention at Elmira September 11 to 
13 should be the largest in recent 
years, according to Harry A. Chase, 
secretary. 

Nearly 100 already have applied for 
reservations. Prospective registration 
of delegates also is regarded as encour- 


aging. . 


Increased Hide Futures 


Hide futures trading last week was 
along the most extensive lines in many 
months, the turnover for the five day 
period ‘ended Aug. 12 being close to 
14,000,000 pounds. Rapidly advancing 
prices accompanied the increase in ac- 
tivity on the New York Hide Exchange, 
values resuming the upward movement 
that has featured this market the past 
two months. At the close of the period 
the active positions reflected gains up 
to almost %c. per lb. over the week 
ended Aug. 5. 

Spot hide values also reflected f:ac- 
tional advances last week, while trading 
was along fairly large lines. 
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Report on Shoe-Store Chains Now Available 


320 Chains Included in Retail Census, Operating 6,099 Stores, with Sales of 
About $369,000,000 Annually 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The report for 
shoe-store chains, just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, shows that there 
were 820 such organizations in the 
United States, operating 6099 stores 
with total annual sales of about $369,- 
000,000 at the time of the census. The 
census is based upon reports received 
in 1930 covering the year 1929. The 
chain stores constitute about one-fourth 
of the total number of shoe stores, and 
their sales about 46 per cent of the 
total shoe store sales—but not of the 
total shoe sales, for shoes are also sold 
in other stores than shoe store. 

The average annual sales of chain 
shoe stores is reported to be almost 
$61,000, while that of independent shoe 
stores is about $24,000. Chains operat- 
ing in large cities show the highest 
sales per store, averaging $103,000, 


C. W. Conaway Sails 


NEw YORK—C. W. Conaway of shoe 
fashion fame sailed last week on the 
maiden voyage of the steamship Man- 
hattan to contact shoe manufacturers 
and dressmakers in Paris, for the pur- 


C. W. CONAWAY 


pose of getting first hand style informa- 
tion for Conaway Winter clients. Mr. 
Conaway will also contact shoe manu- 
facturers in England, Germany and 
Austria. He will return late in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Conaway accompanied 
him on the voyage. 


Store Holds Family Party 


ALTOONA, Pa.—The annual outing of 
the sales and office staff of Simon’s 
Shoe Store, one of the oldest establish- 
ments of its kind in central Pennsyl- 
vania, was held on July 28 at Mountain 

Park. Games and swimming fea- 
tured the afternoon and an elaborate 
dinner was served in the evening. 
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while chains in cities of less than 25,000 
population show the smallest sales per 
chain unit, averaging about $36,000. 

The chain shoe stores employed 24,- 
099 full-time and 9,498 part-time em- 
ployees in 1929, to whom they paid $40,- 
736,273 in salaries and wages. Payroll 
cost was 11.03 per cent of sales, while 
rent averaged 8.75 per cent. Exclusive 
of any interest return on capital in- 
vested in the business, and of cost of 
merchandise sold, total operating ex- 
penses of the 6099 chain stores aver- 
aged 30.8 per cent of total sales. 

Further details regarding shoe-store 
chains are contained in the bulletin, 
“Retail Distribution by Shoe Chains.” 
Copies are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
the price of 5 cents each. 


New Pied Piper Story Book 


Wausau, Wis.—The Marathon Shoe 
Co. are distributing copies of their new 
Pied Piper cut-out story book to their 
dealers. It is a mighty effective piece 
of selling literature devoted to juvenile 
footwear, and from letters received by 
the factory the recipients are well 
pleased. In addition to the story of the 
Pied Piper excellently illustrated, there 
are two pages devoted to full-color dolls 
of the leading characters in the Pied 
Piper legend. 


Purchases Forbush Equipment 


The Peck Shoe Mfg. Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., has purchased the lasts, pat- 
terns, etc:, of the Forbush Shoe Co., 
North Grafton, Mass., which recently 
retired from business. The Peck Shoe 
Co. make a similar line and are fully 
equipped to carry the many high-grade 
accounts which were formerly handled 
by the Forbush Shoe Co. 


More Shoe Hold-Ups 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Two bandits held 
up the Thom McAn shoe store at 243 
Fifth Avenue, Aug. 3, and escaped 
with $30 from the cash register after 
binding Herman Nolle and Harold 
Block, clerks, with adhesive tape and 
imprisoning them in a small cupboard. 

The pair entered the store while 
homegoing crowds swirled past the 
shop, and one of them asked to see a 
pair of shoes. As Nolle turned to the 
rear of the store for the merchandise, 
one of the men drew a revolver. The 
bandits escaped by mingling with the 
crowds outside. The two shoe men 
managed to free themselves after a 
half hour and notified police. 
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IN STOCK—Always 


If you want to increase your cus- 
tomers and your profits, write 
for your copy of each of these 
new catalogs. 


The only exclusive Goodyear Welt organi- 
zation in the St. Louis district 


"THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA. 

AURORA MISSOURI 

ST.; LOUIS. SALES OFFICE: JEFFERSON HOTEL 











WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Forms 





FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Inc., Auburn,N.Y. 
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Leather Opening, Sept. 19-20 


New YorkK—Fraser M. Moffat, pres- 
ident of the Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, made the following statement re- 
garding the Official Opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers: 

“The showing of leathers for the 
Spring of 1933, representing the pro- 
duction of American upper leather tan- 
ners, members of the Tanners’ Council 
of America, will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Sept. 19 and 20. 

“One of the most difficilt things for 
the tanner is to reach a date for these 
leather openings for showing Spring 
colors which will be reasonably accept- 
able to all shoe manufacturers. These 
dates are about two weeks earlier than 
any prior leather openings, and they 
were set after careful inquiry had been 
made from a large number of shoe 
manufacturers. The great preponder- 
ance of opinion was favorable to an 
earlier date than had ever been used 
before. 

“The National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation and the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association have hith- 
erto, together with the tanning inter- 
ests, participated in a Joint Styles 
Conference at the time of these leather 
openings. The dates arrived at, how- 
ever, Sept. 19 and 20, would seem this 
year to be too early for any authorita- 
tive information upon shoe and gar- 
ment styles which naturally go to- 
gether. The tanners, however, must of 
necessity have their Spring colors in 
production by that time. 

“And so, after a most comprehensive 
and amicable understanding on the 
part of all three interests, the tanners 
are to lead off this year with their 
opening, which will be accompanied by 
a “Color Conference” with no expres- 
sion of style trends in footwear or gar- 
ments. At a later date, to be deter- 
mined, the retailers and manufacturers, 
together with the tanners, will hold 
such a styles conference. 

“The early date is an experiment 
and retail and manufacturing interests, 
the tanners are quite sure, will watch 
it with much interest. They are heart- 
ily in sympathy with the decision of 
the tanners, and the early date for the 
leather opening reflects in no wise upon 
the understanding between the shoe 
manufacturers, retailers and tanners. 
At a meeting held in New York on 
Aug. 10, representatives of the three 
associations arrived at a complete and 
amicable understanding and assurances 
were exchanged that so far as the 
manufacturers and retailers are con- 
cerned, in the absence of a styles con- 
ference, their best efforts would be to 
help the tanners make this leather 
opening a success.” 








» TRADE DOINGS <¢ 








Wanted for Embezzlement 


DetroIt—The Police Department of 
the City of Detroit holds a warrant for 
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William Lieberwitz, 45 years old, a 
former shoe store employee, on the 
charge of embezzlement in the amount 
of $2,000. Lieberwitz is described as 
five feet, three inches tall, bald headed 
with bald spot about the size of a silver 
dollar over his right ear and of dark 
complexion. 





Opens “Depression Addition” 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO—A new addition to 
Gilbert’s Shoe Store, to be put into 
operation immediately, has been dubbed 
the “Depression Addition.” 

It will give the store twice its pres- 
ent floor space and result in the em- 
ployment of 35 to 40 additional clerks. 
The present expansion is the third in 
the 27-year history of the company. 
During the war a “Wartime Addition” 
was made, and then a “Prosperity Ad- 
dition.” The “Depression Addition” 
will bring the company’s floor space to 
15,000 square feet. 





Rochester Notes Improvement 


RocHEsTER, N. Y.—Retail business 
swung into the stride with manufactur- 
ers last week, aided in part by sales of 
yachting and Summer shoes abetted by 
the Canada’s Cup yacht races off the 
Port of Rochester. Retailers took ad- 
vantage of the event to boost these 
lines. 

The W. B. Coon Company was re- 
ported going strong with its new $5 to 
$6 quality shoe. The C. P. Ford Com- 
pany also was doing well, while the E. 
P. Reed Company was near to Summer 
peak. The Sherwood Shoe Company 
began to count increased orders, but 
the plant is not yet operating to ca- 
pacity. 

Women’s shoes were booming last 
week, but the children’s lines still were 
inactive. Cutters were being put back 
on full time in the children’s factories, 
however, in anticipation of a good Fall 
business. 

The general tone in the Rochester 
district is one of optimism, since re- 
tailers and jobbers are beginning to 
buy in more than fill-in lots. 





Bank Books for Shoes 


Seattle Wash.—City warrants of Seattle, 
Wash., and savings and loan stock and sav- 
ings and loan association pass books, in 
various Washington cities where certain of 
such financial institutions have come to 
grief, still look good to a number of shoe 
shop proprietors. 

Some of the more enterprising shoe 
stores advertise that they will accept pay 
checks of the city of Seattle as well as the 
savings books or stock of closed financial 
institutions in exchange for shoes, although 
all member banks of the Seattle Clearing 
House Association, which includes every 
commercial bank in the city, has decided 
not to cash any more of the municipal pay 
checks—and there are about two million 
dollars worth outstanding—until the city 
balances its budget and exhibits sound 
municipal economy. 








— 
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ELEVATOR GIRLS ADOPT UNIFORM SHOES 








This year the management of Gim- 
bel’s, New York City, decided their ele- 
vator girls should be dressed from heel 
to toe in similar attire. The girls were 
allowed to select their own footwear. 
Eight lines of salesmen’s samples were 
spread before them, and to the great 
satisfaction of Bert Drake these young 


women chose Natural Bridge shoes by 
an overwhelming majority. The uni- 
form is blue with a white cape and 
gloves. The pattern they selected was 
one of white buck, trimmed with black. 
The entire line-up of these fifty-five 
girls, all dressed alike, makes a very 
striking picture. 








Mold Problem Solved 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—Laboratory dis- 
coveries of scientists at the University 
of Cincinnati affecting vitally the en- 
tire tanning industry with probable 
beneficial results for the shoe manu- 
facturing industry have been disclosed 
here. 

Dr. Irving H. Blank and associates, 
working in the leather research labora- 
tories of the university’s. Institute of 
Scientific Research, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, have solved the problem of mold 
prevention at critical stages in the tan- 
ning process. 

Molds which appear in the course of 
the pickling have constituted a serious 
loss factor, causing considerable trouble 
through the necessity of discarding 
moldy skins. 

The laboratory workers found that 
by adding a small amount of sodium 
‘aeetate or acetic acid to the usual salt 
and sulphuric acid pickling liquor, 
skins can be kept free from molds for 
as long as two months. 
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Files Bankruptcy Petition 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—A voluntary pe- 
tition of bankruptcy was filed in United 
States Court by the Bullock Shoe Com- 
pany, prominent shoe store here. The 
company listed as liabilities $53,959 and 
assets $47,265. Included in the liabili- 
ties were secured claims of $15,800 and 
unsecured of $33,873. The assets were 
distributed as follows: stock, $22,653; 
fixtures, $11,982, accounts receivable, 
$12,630. 

J. Nick Jones, president of the com- 
pany, blamed the condition of the com- 
pany on the depression and the collapse 
of the building on Dexter Avenue in 
1929. He said the company was unable 
to overcome the handicaps and strain 
on the reserve funds caused by the col- 
lapse of the building. 


Fire Damages Fashion 


CoLumBus, GA.—The Fashion Shoe 
Store at 1181 Broadway, Columbus, Ga., 
was damaged by fire on July 27. The 
rear of the store was burned and a 
large amount of stock damaged. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 





CAPEZIO DANCE 
FOOTWEAR 


Inimitably Different!— 
Immeasurably Better! 


Dancing, in pad forms, is in vogue 
more than r—and Presents a 
rofitable market for you. Our new 
ine meets the demand for quality 
at a price. New values—new low 
prices. Send for catalog. 








Chicago Stock Dept. 
159 No. State St. 


Los Angeles Stock Dept. 
Main Office and Factory 1951 Hillhurst Ave. 








BLACK KID BALLET 
SLIPPERS 


Soft and Hard Toe 
Ladies’ 2% to 8 
Misses’ 11% to 2 
Children’s 6 to 11 











Everlast Toe— 
It Saves and It Sells 


When deciding on a line ask if it 

has what the public wants. Ad- 

vance ballets have 8 sales fea- ‘ 
tures, are nationally advertised and trouble 
free. Welcomed by schools and a sure re- 
peater. Send for sample and catalog. Illus- 
trated is the new Everlast Toe. 


ADVANCE THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 
Dept. 9, 159 N. te St., Chicago 
Branch: 03632 Hollywood’ B Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 


la al i i i i tied 


RIDING BOOTS 
| IN-STOCK 


For Men, Women and 
Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 

Boots. 


Write for catalog. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s @ Women’s 
Slippers 












Radio-Tyme House Slippers 
Genuine Hand Turned 
In-Stock te Retall 
$3 te $5 


















L. B, EVANS’ SON CO., Wakefield, Mass. 
Gescosccccoccsoccoooonel) 








| Ww. 8S. CHASE & SONS, INC., 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Men's Full Leather Lined 
Handturned Slippers 

Priced from $1.60 
Kid Pullman Slippers 
colors and Black with 
Snap Pocket $1.35 
Zipper Pocket $1.60 


In Stock 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Athletic Shoes 
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THC 


GYM SHOES 


No. C855—All sizes i 
for immediate Selivery. Waite 
today for complete ca 
of “ATHCO A ‘Athletic “Shoes. 
Athletic Shoe Co. 
914N. MarshtieldAve. 
Chicago, tl. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 


LO a 


a a 
BOND STREET 





Styled ‘- England — 
made a a full range of 
sizes correct colors. 


by in- 
one consistent 
The — 


urday 
Strong — + Fs 
helps—attractive packages. Immediate delivery from 
stock. Write today for samples to 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. ~ 


Backed 
tensive 

















~2On the Selling End... 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 








Changes N. E. Agency 


The Natural Bridge Shoemakers an- 
nounce they are assuming the distribu- 
tion of their product directly from the 
factory in Lynchburg, Va., for the New 
England territory. The McIntosh Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., has acted as the 
New England agents for these shoes 
since the line was started. 

E. C. Rust, who was formerly sales 
manager for the McIntosh Co., is now 
sales director for this territory for the 
Natural Bridge shoes. He will person- 
ally cover Massachusetts and Eastern 
New York and will have permanent 
headquarters in the McIntosh Building, 
this city. 

Working under him will be two for- 
mer McIntosh salesmen—Alex Kellman, 
in Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and John Filkins, in Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut and _ southeastern 
New York State. 





“Bob Smart” Man 


P. A. Brady, traveling for the Bob 
Smart Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
in the states of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Delaware and Wash- 
ington, D. C., has built up a close 
friendship with all of the dealers he 
services in his territory. He is the 
type of salesman who likes to pitch in 
and put his shoulder to the wheel in 
promoting the sale of Bob Smart shoes. 





P. A. BRADY 


Mr. Brady’s congenial personality, 
coupled with his friendly and close re- 
lationship with his dealers, has paid 
him big dividends. 





J. R. Sells in Los Angeles 


J. R. Sells, secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Association of Traveling Shoe 
Salesmen, with offices in Kansas City, 
has been an interested spectator at the 
Olympic games in Los Angeles, where 
he made his headquarters for some time 
this Summer while on a pleasure trip. 
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Joins Peck Shoe Staff 


Reg. Anderson, who for many years 
was style and quality man for the For- 
bush Shoe Co., has associated himself 
with the Peck shoe Company, Worces. 
ter, Mass., not only in his former ca. 
pacity but will now divide his time 
between the factory and calling on 
some of the trade he formerly scld 
for the Forbush Shoe Co. as_ shoes 
made by the North Grafton factory will 
be reproduced through Mr. Anderson’s 
new connection. Mr. Anderson is ap- 
parently very pleased with his new line- 
up and because of the similarity of lines 
and prices he looks forward to success 
and the pleasure of meeting all his old 
trade and the making of many. new 
ones. 


N. S. T. A. Activities 


T. A. Delany, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, is circularizing a list of shoe man- 
ufacturers in an attempt to place mem- 
bers of his organization who are not 
now employed. “We have in our files,” 
says his letter, “the names of some 
very capable salesmen with whom we 
would be very glad to put you in 
touch. This service is without cost 
either to you or the salesmen and is 
part of our duty to help keep business 
at the highest peak.” Enclosed with 
the letter is a form to be filled in by 
the manufacturer giving details of the 
kind of men he wants, territory, method 
of compensation, description of line, etc. 

Hotel rates also are engaging the at- 
tention of National headquarters. Com- 
mittees have been appointed by each 
local association, the duties of which 
are to visit every hotel in the local dis- 
trict and to discuss rate reduction. In- 
formation thus obtained is sent to Mr. 
Delany, who, after gathering it to- 
gether and putting it in proper shape, 
will present to the heads of the Na- 
tional Hotel Men’s Association. It is 
the hope of the travelers that this will 
bring about concerted action on the 
part of the hotel association and make 
rate reduction a national policy. 

Interchangeable mileage also is a live 
topic. Instead of dealing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, how- 
ever, as in the past, National head- 
quarters is dealing direct with indi- 
vidual railroads, pointing out the in- 
crease in travel which is bound to re- 
sult if such a scheme is revived. “We 
cannot understand,” says a recent letter 
to the president of one of the larger 
roads, “why railroads grant special 
rates to conventions, for excursions and, 
to Winter and Summer resorts and con- 
tinue to neglect the commercial = 
eler who is a positive force in the 
dustrial fabric of this country. 
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ON THE SELLING END 


H. C. Gorman with Coon 


After an absence of six months, Har- 
rison C. Gorman is back with the Coon 
Co., having been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for parts of Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. 

Mr. Gorman brings with him a very 
successful record, having done consider- 
able toward establishing the W. B. 
Coon Co. line in the New England 
States. 


Represents Colonial Tanning 


Boston—While on an extended trip 
through the West recently, Kivie Kap- 
lan of the Colonial Tanning Co., com- 
pleted arrangements with the T. K. 
Reynolds Co. to act as Northwestern 
representatives for Colonial patent. 
The T. K. Reynolds Co. has offices in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Visit El Paso 


John R. Dease and Frank Quarles, 
two of the best known representatives 
of New England Shoe Manufacturers, 
were the guests this week of Given 
Brothers Shoe Company, El Paso, Tex. 

Mr. Dease represents Gerber Shoe 
Company and Frank Quarles, J. Nelson 
Manning Shoe Company. Both report 
much improvement everywhere they 
have been and these two well known 
globe trotters should know. 


N. F. Clark on Road 


Nelson F. Clark, recently resigned as 
shoe buyer for Saks-Fifth Avenue and 
Saks-34th Street, has announced his 
association with Stroud, Smith & Co., 
Ltd., importers of British footwear, 
New York, as general manager and 
policy director in charge of sales. 

Mr. Clark, prior to his eight years 
as buyer for Saks, was shoe buyer for 
Maurice L. Rothschild, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago. During his term as 
buyer Mr. Clark is said to have been 
responsible for the importation of more 
high price British footwear than any 
other single individual in the retail 
shoe trade. 


Joins Craft Co. 


Max Herzstein and Manny Goldberg, 
both well-known shoe travelers, are now 
connected with the sales force of the 
G. P. Crafts Company, of Manchester, 
N. H., manufacturers of shoes for men 
and boys. Mr. Herzstein has been associ- 
ated with the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration for more than twenty years, 
and Mr. Goldberg has been in equally 
close contact with the retail trade dur- 
ing his long association with the J. R. 
Burns Shoe Co. These two men have 
taken over the distribution of the 
Crafts line in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 
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Laybolt Makes Change 


Harry Laybolt, of Canton, Mass., well- 
known rubber factory executive, has be- 
come associated with the Plymouth 
Rubber Co., where he will carry on in 
the sales end of the sole and heel divi- 
sion, a position he occupied for several 
years with the Taunton Rubber Co. 


H. H. Beal Recovered 


Homer H. Beals, of Noblesville, Ind., 
past president of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, recently turned 
down an invitation to run for Con- 
gress as representative from his dis- 
trict. In his communication of refusal 
to party leaders who had urged him to 
run he pointed out that his district al- 
ready had many men holding state and 
national offices and that the good of 
the party demanded a more equable 
geographical distribution of office hold- 
ers. Mr. Beals has fully recovered 
from an operation on his eyes and is 
now on the job again. 


Detroit Changes 


The R and H Shoe Company, De- 
troit, downtown store, has been for- 
mally dissolved. 

George Arfa has entered the show 
business with a new store in the north- 
east part of Detroit, at 9864 Gratiot 
avenue. He is operating under the 
name of Milady Boot Shop, Inc., and 
carries an exclusively ladies’ stock. The 
firm has been incorporated under a 
Michigan charter; capitalization con- 
sists of $2,000, with stock issued at $2 
per share. Joseph A. Simonsky is as- 
sociated with Arfa in the proprietor- 
ship. Both are new to the shoe busi- 
ness as owners. 

The former Friedman Shoes store, 
located on the east side of Detroit, at 
7768 Harper avenue, has been changed 
to the East Town Boot Shop, Inc., and 
given a Michigan charter. Company 
is capitalized at $5,000, with stock is- 
sued at $100 per share. Harry Fried- 
man, former sole owner has taken Jack 
Weinberger, a man new to the business, 
in as a partner. Gussie Friedman is 
also associated with the store now. 


Rochester Shoe Outing 


Annual outing of the Rochester Shoe 
Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation has been set for Aug. 20 at 
Hebing’s Hotel on Irondequoit Bay. A 
number of factory executives and repre- 
sentative retailers are expected to at- 
tend. 


Chapman Joins Dalsheimer’s 


J. Chapman, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Queen Quality Boot Shop, 
of Baltimore, Md., has become associ- 
ated with Dalsheimer’s, 213 N. Liberty 
Street, Baltimore, Md., one of the lead- 
ing exclusive retail shoe shops. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 





CUSHTON SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 
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High Grade 
Goodyear Welt 
Shoes in Stock 


CHILD LIFE SHOE- 


7); MAKERS 


CEDAR GROVE 


WHERE TO BUY 
Sandals 


 KENDALL’S PROTESSIONAL 4 





IN-STOCK 
Style No. 13 
Pat. Lea. or Blk. 


Kid with Full 
Cloth Lining. 


Women’s Sizes, 244-8 
$1.65 
Misses’ Sizes, 11-2 
Widths B-C $1.55 














* KENDALL SHOE COMPANY w 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 






































































WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Laces 


For an unusual plan 


to sell school shoes— 


Tppiteholiaee 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Shoes and Taps 








TAP SLIPPERS 


IN-STOCK 
Black Kid One te 


Patent Leather One- 
Strap 1.65 
Ribbon ties 5c. extra. 
BROOKS ener MFG. CO. 
Swanson & Ritner Sts. 
Philadelphia 


















Children’s Sales Hold Up 


Des Moines—The children’s depart- 
ment of the Field Shoe Co. has suc- 
cessfully weathered the slump in busi- 
ness and by repeated promotions is 
holding its record up to last year’s fig- 
ures. Mr. Alexander, head of the de- 
partment, is a recognized local author- 
ity on children’s shoes and his efforts in 
“catching them young” has given the 
entire store a stability that makes de- 
pressions come and go without cause 
for worry. Giving away souvenirs 
with the shoes is one method adopted, 
with very little expense but with great 
returns in popularity. His system in 
making Field’s the children’s shoe store 
of Des Moines would make a good anti- 
depression tale. 


Adopts Ordinance 
Against “Sales” 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—An ordinance 
aimed at preventing “bankrupt,” “clos- 
ing out” and “fire damaged” sales, con- 
ducted by merchants from other cities 
for the purpose of getting rid of old, 
obsolete, and otherwise inferior stock, 
has been adopted by the Meridian city 
council. The ordinance, conforming to 
an act of the state Legislature, passed 
in 1931, would place license of $100 on 
such concerns, which would have to be 
paid in advance, whether the concern 
conducting the “sale” remained in 
Meridian one week or throughout the 
year, and would otherwise, it was said, 
protect the public from such sales. 





Sues for Return of Stock 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Suits were filed 
against five shoe companies in the civil 
court here in an attempt to force them 
to return merchandise and cash total- 
ing $751.58 to the bankrupt business of 
Mrs. Eulalia C. Danner, who operated a 
shoe store at 2317 W. Lisbon avenue. 

This is one of the few times such 
actions have been started in Milwaukee 
courts, although they are authorized 
under the bankruptcy act of 1898, ac- 
cording to David Charness, trustee in 
bankruptcy. 

Merchandise valued at $342 is sought 
from the United States Rubber Co., 
$112.03 from the Doerman Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co. $59.05 from the Weyen- 
berg Shoe Manufacturing Co., $213.50 
from the Herbst Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., and $75 cash from the Jung Shoe 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Charness’ complaint alleges that the 
merchandise was taken from the Dan- 
ner store by the shoe companies within 
four months before the bankruptcy 
petition was filed, with knowledge that 
the business was insolvent at the time. 





Customers Can’t Park 


Cuicaco—The no-parking ban in the 
loop district of Chicago has been upheld 
by a vote of 29 to 19. Vigorous efforts 
have been made by merchants including 
all the shoe retailers in the district ef- 
fected to have the ban lifted. The 
present no-parking ordinance has been 
in effect for four years and has been 
a serious detriment to business, accord- 
ing to Reuben Metz, secretary of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
The action of the City Council is a 
pitter disappointment to retailers in 
the loop. 





OBITUARY 





Charles W. Dean 


BostoN—Charles W. Dean, pioneer 
shoe manufacturer of Natick, Mass., 
died recently at his home in Cochituate, 
Mass., at the age of 77 years. At the 


with a brother, Thomas. At 16 he was 
foreman of the cutting room in a shoe 
factory; and at 18 he opened his first 
factory in the basement of a residence. 
In 1896 he took over the Bent factory; 
in 1911 he built his own factory; in 
1921 he built an even larger one, selling 
the original plant. Mr. Dean, who re- 
tired from active business in 1923, is 
survived by his widow and one son, 
with his father in the shoe business in 
Alfred T. Dean, who became associated 
1896. 


Jacob L. Zug 


Mount HOLty SPRINGS, Pa.—Jacob L. 
Zug, for 36 years associated with the 
Carlisle Shoe Company, died at his 
home here on Aug. 5, aged 73 years. 
He retired from active business two 
years ago. He was a member of an old 
Pennsylvania family who located in this 
County several generations ago. Mr. 
Zug was a member of the Masonic 
Order, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias, The Royal Arcanum and the 
Carlisle Country Club. 





Pioneer Merchant Dies 


ASHLAND, OHIO—R. H. Ridgley, 71, 
pioneer shoe merchant here, was found 
dead on the floor of the N. Strass & Son 
Clothing Co., Sunday, July 17, where 
he was employed. He apparently had 
been in the best of health. For almost 
40 years he conducted a retail shoe 
store in Ashland and in recent years 
had been identified with the Strass firm. 
One son survives. Burial was in Ash- 
land. 


Herbert Cunningham 


Herbert Cunningham who for some 
years past has been covering northern 
New England for the Winchell Shoe 
Co., Natick, Mass., and carrying the 
line of Robinson-Bynon Co., Auburn, 
N. Y., recently passed away at his home 
in Somerville, Mass. At one time Mr. 
Cunningham was a salesman in that 
same territory for Parker Holmes & Co. 
and was a very popular and very suc- 
cessful salesman. He was a member of 
the Boston Shoe Travelers Association 
and his son, Lyle, is to continue in the 
footsteps of his father the late Herbert 
and will carry the same lines in the 
same territory. No doubt the boys of 
the trade will extend him every hospi- 
tality and wish him every success. 


Abraham Selz 


Funeral services for Abraham Selz, a 
leader in the Chicago shoe industry for 
half a century, were held on Aug. 
13 in the chapel at 936 East 47th 
Street. Burial was in Mount ‘Isaiah 
cemetery. Mr. Selz, who was 68 years 
old, had been ill for a long time. He is 
survived by his widow, Emma Hoch- 
stadter Selz; two daughters and a son, 








age of 12 he started in the shoe business 





Lawrence H. Selz, publicity counsel. 
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~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








CARE is universal. 


and Dissecting. 


Entrance requirements— 


Write for catalogue. 


473 BEACON STREET, 


* PODIATRY — CHIROPODY* 
A school in Boston, Mass. 
The profession in demand by all cities and towns. 
Modern laboratories for instruction in Chemistry, Microscopy, Bacteriology 
Clinical training in Large Foot Clinics. 
School Age, Industrial Employees and the Poor. 
Several schools have expanded their course to three years, beginning Sep- 


tember, 1932. We continue to offer a two-year course for the present term. 


High school graduate or its full equivalent of at least fifteen units of high 
school work. A limited number of students can be accommodated. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL OF PODIATRY 


The necessity for FOOT 


Special clinics for Children of 


Hiram B. Donaldson, Dean. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















HOTELS 





UP-TO-DATE ROOMS at DOWN-TO-DATE RATES 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
One block from Pennsylvania Station 
and Empire State Building 


te $7.00 
Direction American Hotels Corporation 

J. LESLIE KINCAID, President 

GEORGE WARTMAN, Manager 


BROADWAY AT 32np ST. 








Testing Heels for Wear 


AKRON, OHI0—When Miss Mildred 
Pritchard of Akron goes for a walk it 
is not for a mere stroll, for she just 
keeps on walking and walking until 
she has rolled up eleven miles daily. 

Miss Pritchard does the walking for 
the Goodyear Rubber Co..to test rubber 
heels. She’s out for eight hours a day 
on a one and a quarter mile beat. 

In addition to her work, more than 
100 factory employees are constantly 
testing rubber heels on the shoes they 
wear to work. 

Test heels on the young women’s 
shoes are removed for scientific inspec- 
tion after each 16% miles of service, 
although good for far more mileage. 
The heels are weighed before attaching 
and after the test. 

Here are some observations on rub- 
ber heels, based on the average weights 
of men and women: Your mileage de- 





pends on your occupation and your 
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manner of taking steps; women wear 
out their heels quicker than men be- 
cause of a peculiar twist of the foot in 
stepping and because there’s more 
weight in ratio to heel surface; far- 
mers get unlimited mileage because so 
much of their walking is on soil; heels 
wear out quicker in hot weather be- 
cause heat softens rubber a little, mak- 
ing it more subject to abrasion. 


Daily Dozen 


BROCKTON, MAss.—The daily dozen 
idea, more or less popular in this and 
that activity, is being tried by Frank 
Catalano, who, paving started a shop 
at 63 Otis Street, plans to make a 
dozen pairs a day of fine custom style 
shoes. He will employ three persons 
besides himself, and much of the work 
will be done by hand. 

Mr. Catalano has made shoes in 
Italy and Argentine, as well as in 
Brooklyn and Brockton. 
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YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction; readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everywhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 21 Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 











MERCHANTS’ 


BOOK PREMIUMS 
. hat Sell 


Shoes... 


NEEDS 





that make {deal yet inexpen- 
sive shoe store premiums. 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


RACINE...WISCONSIN 





Manufacturers 
Here's a service 
you cannot afford — 
to do without. 
White us for detail 
ed information 


Psy Engzaving Co. 
swses, Act Studios: * WISCONSIN 


Sales Tax Law Killed 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana 
Senate Friday afternoon heeded the 
State-wide protests that have been 
voiced against the enactment of a 
sales tax law. The Hoffman bill levy- 
ing such a tax was defeated decisively 
18 to 28. The bill would have tran- 
scribed the present State store license 
law into a sales tax. 

Hundreds of protests have been re- 
ceived by Senators since the introduc- 
tion of the bill. Business men and 
others have been almost unanimous in 
opposing the measure. It would have 
changed the present retail stores tax 
law to a sales tax of one-half of one 
per cent on gross sales and thus would 
have eliminated the sliding scale of 
fees for store licenses. 











> PROFITIZE YOUR BUSINESS IN °32! 4 























BOOTS AND SHOES 


Advance Theatrical Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill.. 45 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 

Blue Ribbon Shoemakers, St. Louis, Mo... 42 
Bob Smart Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa 


Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Capezio, New York City 
Carter, J. W., Co., Nashville, Tenn 
Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass... 46 


Connell, J. M., Shoe Co., South Braintree, 
45 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 47 


Edwards, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Enna Jettick Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y.... 5 
Evans, L. B., Son Co., Wakefield, Mass... 46 


Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis 
Juvenile Shoe Corp., Aurora, Mo. 


Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 


Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y 


Bush ‘0., Mil- 
F 
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waukee, Wis ront Cover 
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Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Mass 


Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2nd Cover 


Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass. 44 
Roth Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 47 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 44 
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LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Allied Kid Co., Phila., Pa 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 

Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J... 30-31 
Felters Company, New York City 
Hubschman, E., & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 29 
Levor, G., & Co., New York City 

Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio 

Pa... 39 


Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia, 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES .- 


DRESSINGS, ETC. 


United Last Co., Boston, Mass. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
Mass. 2, 55, 3rd Cover 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio.... 
Shoe Lace Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Williams Mfg. 


Co., Portsmouth, Ohio.... 


Whitcher, Frank W., Co., Boston, Mass... 


SHOE STORE EQUIPMENT 


Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Martinique, New York City 

Illinois College of Chiropody, Chicago, IIl. 49 
Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inc., New York City.. 52 
Mandel Engraving Co., Milgaukee, Wis... 53 
Middlesex School of Podiatry, Boston, Mass. 53 


Simon, I., Co., New York City 
Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass 


Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis 
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Empire State Merchants 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


John Slater and twelve directors each 
for terms of one, two and three years. 
Hugh J. Dexter, of Corning, was re- 
cently appointed a director to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by th 
death of Ed. M. Hanley, of Rochester. 
Included among those who will 
make displays at the convention are: 
Peck Shoe Co., Selby Shoe Co., Com- 
monwealth Shoe & Leather Co., J. Ed- 
wards & Co., Boyd-Welch Co., Jellerson- 
Rafter Co., Brockton Cooperative Boot 
& Shoe Co., Bancroft-Walker Co., Vital- 
ity Shoe Co., E. P. Reed & Co., D. Arm- 
strong & Co., Gerberich-Payne Shoe 
Co., Converse Rubber Co., Weyenberg 
Shoe Mnaufacturing Co., E. E. Taylor 
Corp., C. H. Alden & Co., Tweedie Foot- 
wear Corp., Queen Quality Shoe Co., 
Hakim Bros., Kassar Bros., Gilbert 
Shoe Co., Irving Drew Co., The Meni- 
han Company, Knipe Bros., Inc., Tiny 
Tots Shoe Corp., Green Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co., Sherwood Shoe Co., A. E. 
Nettleton Co., Simplex Shoe Co., Ideal 
Shoe Co., Marshall, Meadows & Stew- 
art, Inc., George E. Keith Co., Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., Brown Shoe Co., 
Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., Sigman & 
Cohen Co., Fern Shoe Co., Robinson- 
Bynon Shoe Co., Inc., Ault-Williamson, 
Ault-Shackford Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., W. B. Coon Co., Inc., M. J. Saks 
Co., Samuels Shoe Co., C. P. Ford & Co., 
Dolgeville Slipper Co., Dun Deer San- 
dals, Inc., The Shoe Form Co., Inc., L. 
B. Evans Co., Hoge-Montgomery Co., 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Co., Johansen Bros. 
Shoe Co., Andrew Geller Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co., Racine Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Kreider-Creveling Co., Freeman 
Shoe Co., Adams Bros. Shoe Co., Scien- 
tific Shoe Co., Blum Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Daniel Green Co., Till Shoe 
Co., Conrad Shoe Co., Huth & James 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., Portage Shoe 
Co., Cincinnati Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Dixon-Bartlett Co., Golo Slipper Co. 


New Chain Chartered 


TOLEDO, OHI0O—Papers have been filed 
with the secretary of state chartering 
the Adams Shoe Store, Inc., with a 
capital of $15,000 to operate retail shoe 
stores. Incorporators are Louis Levi:- 
shon, Alex A. Levinshon and Gerald 
Goldfarb. Incorporators of the com- 
pany are from Jackson, Mich. 
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SHOE MERCHANTS know 
from experience the annoyance and 
expense involved when wood heels 
are insecurely attached to shoes 
.. » Heels that are wrenched off or 
loosened cause great embarrassment 
to the wearer and often endanger 


her safety. 


¥ ¥ 


Heels attached by the WAC or Alpha 
Wood Heel Nailing Machines and 
then reinforced with screws securely 
fastened with the UMC Screw Insert- 
ing Machine will give greater security 
to your customer and will insure 
increased confidence in your 


merchandise. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Quality Starts in the Sole of the Shoe 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


a machine for measuring the relative 
wear of sole leathers taken from vari- 
ous parts of the hide. 

This machine consists of a wheel 
carrying on its face, or rim, twelve test 
pieces of leather which come in contact 
with a flat disc having a carborundum 
surface. Both disc and wheel revolve, 
the wheel on a horizontal axis and the 
dise on a vertical axis, submitting the 
test leather to a sheering action under 
pressure and an abrasive action result- 
ing from the circular path of contact 
between disc and wheel. The tests con- 
sisted of 40,000 revolutions at 30 revo- 
lutions to the minute, and each test 
piece, as figured by the bureau, under- 
went the equivalent of 40 miles of hard 
walking. 

In general, these tests showed that 
resistance to wear decreased as the belly 
edge was approached, and also toward 
the shoulder end of the bend. The results 
of these wheel tests were then checked 
against actual service tests and found 
to agree. The amount of wear, in each 
case, was indicated by the decrease in 
volume as registered in cubic centi- 
meters by a device known as the gravi- 
tometer. 

Curves showing the decrease in this 
volume then were plotted, some of which 
are reproduced here. 

There is, however, another thing to 
be kept in mind. While the bend por- 
tion of the hide undoubtedly has been 
proven to be the source of the best sole 
leather, it should not be assumed that 
sole leather from every bend is equally 
good. 

Individual cattle have hides of differ- 
ent degrees of suitability for sole 
leather. This may be due to the health 
and strength of the animal; again, there 
may be imperfections resulting from 
bites of insects and subsequent skin in- 
fections; or from cuts and bruises im- 
perfectly healed. This has given rise to 
the habit—almost science—of grading. 

Most sole leather manufacturers have 
three grades, some of which may be 
subdivided. 

In the top grade, or No. 1 Selection, 
are placed those bends which are prac- 
tically free from all grain imperfections 
with the exception of occasional small 
brands on the butts. (Brands, as de- 
fined by the sole leather man, are the 
scars in the hide caused by branding the 
animal with a hot iron which leaves a 
design by which the ownership of the 
animal is made known.) 

No. 2 or Second Selection bends con- 
tain more brands, heeled horn and briar 
scratches, healed grubs, tick marks or 
minor open scratches. These imper- 
fections may be said to be imperfections 
of appearance only and need not neces- 
sarily affect the durability of the sole 
cut from such bends. 





In the third grade are found bends 
which have been damaged by the ma- 
chinery used in the tanning process, 
well defined open grub marks in profu- 
sion; deep, open scratches and more 
than two sizable brands. In this selec- 
tion will often be found brand marks 
which are so deep that they have cre- 
ated a hole in the hide which has never 
been filled in during the healing process. 

There are two ways of measuring the 
thickness of a sole. The unit used in 


measuring the individual sole is the. 


“jron”—one forty-eighth of an inch. A 
9-iron sole, therefore, is nine forty- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. 

In buying cut soles in quantities, how- 
ever, as the shoe manufacturer does, 
another method of measurement is often 
used. It is the height in inches of a pile 
of 20 soles of uniform thickness. If a 
pile of twenty soles, all of the same 
thickness, have a height of six inches, 
they are referred to as six-inch soles. 

A word, now, about tanning. 

This, as has been said, is a preserva- 
tive process, aimed primarily at the ex- 
clusion of water for two reasons—first, 
because people don’t want wet feet; 
and, second, because leather which ab- 
sorbs moisture swells up and loses some 
of its durability while in that condition. 
It has been estimated that of two soles 
of equal quality and weight, one dry 
and the other water-soaked, the former 
will last twice as long as the latter. 

In general there are two methods of 
tanning —the vegetable tannage in 
which hides are treated with extracts of 
vegetable origin; and the chrome proc- 
ess in which mineral extracts are used. 
There are sub-divisions of each, and 
combinations. 

Of the vegetable tannages, the one 
most widely used is the oak. Thence, 
in the order of use, come hemlock, chest- 
nut, quebracho and some others. 

There is also the union tannage in 
which a combination of vegetable ex- 
tracts are used, often including oak and 
hemlock; and the “combination tan- 
nage,” which is a combination with the 
chrome process of either the oak or the 
union. 

The chief difference between the vege- 
table and chrome tanned leathers is in 
the flexibility of the finished product. 
Vegetable tanned sole leather is more 
flexible, hence more comfortable. Chrome 
tanned soles are stiffer and offer some- 
what more resistance to wear. They 
also absorb water more readily. 

“Leather tanned by the vegetable 
process, the chrome process and the 
combination process,” says the book on 
American Leathers produced by the 
American Leather Producers, Inc., 
“all have a market and all are found as 
well on low-priced work shoes and on 
high-priced street and dress shoes.” 
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My Life of Style 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


“The French think we produce shoes 
in large numbers, like Fords,” he re- 
ports. “That may be true, but our qual- 
ity shoemaking can be compared with 
even the finest shoemaking in any part 
of the world. 

“And perhaps these statements are 
best attested by the host of fashion 
writers who greet Mr. Goldberg at the 
dock upon his return from Paris . 
and the manufacturers who storm his 
New York <offices seeking information 
not on what is new in Paris, but 
‘What are your interpretations of Paris 
styles for the coming season?’ ” 


Good Windows Need 
Not Be Expensive 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


of the year but a wasted effort at an- 
other time. So it is necessary that the 
window policy be planned and carried 
out in strict accordance with the gen- 
eral merchandising policies and activi- 
ties of the store itself. 

As a rule the plan should be mapped 
out for the season ahead and right 
now is an excellent time to look ahead 
for the Fall season. Many stores are 
already beginning to feature Fall shoes. 
But the real merchandising pressure on 
autumn footwear will come after Labor 
Day, for in many sections of the coun- 
try September sees the hottest weather 
of the Summer. Regardless of weather 
conditions, however, the mind of the 
public after Labor Day turns toward 
Fall needs, and an opening display 
heralding the advent of the new season 
might well appear the day following 
the holiday. 

Some definite highlights that should 
be included in the Fall window plan 
will be covered in a succeeding article 
to appear next week. 


Block Stages Grand Opening 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Designed to in- 
trigue interest of women shoppers, 
Block’s, Inc., a new shoe and hosiery 
emporium, with a selection of fine 
women’s wear, was opened in this city 
July 16. A “Grand Opening” celebra- 
tion that Saturday morning with the 
donation of fifty ivory shoe horns 
valued at $2.50 each brought a large 
delegation of lady shoppers to the store 
to be the first fifty to receive the pres- 
ents. 

The newest shoe store of Seattle, 
with its accessories of diversified wear- 
ing apparel for women, has been cre- 
ated on the ground floor of the thor- 
oughly remodeled Boston Block on £ec- 
ond Avenue, between Pike and Union 
Streets, in the center of the main tides 
of traffic and flow of shopping. 
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